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Jo ‘Shany Inquiring Friends. 


———< CF oO 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTII—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the Ne ye paki of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by B oxtane and example, everything in the sha of 
pe an bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 

ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping, but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or tniplementa, is nted. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. r all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity. hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simpiicity (or Improved and ——— Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204 by 16 inches outside measure. The troth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175¢ by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both ; Ni can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to tha class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
or. oe ne dl are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the jans. 

. The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
chen page Mag ma This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 

ace oO e blacks. 
2 The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter 1s not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage; and our A B C 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are ask are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, ‘if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by t housand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having d me their 

YWxid money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, ona postal, and written 

EN » by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOvIcE, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Advertisements will be eae ob at he vie rate © of 20 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser | 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 








COMB FOUNDATION, 
37 TO 50c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- | 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. I. 


ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
> ARNES’ PATENT ‘Foor. 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
/ and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &e. 
These machines are espec ially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send | 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, pana Co., Til. 





Send 25 cents in PRD or cur- 
rency for anew HORSE BOOK. 


It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing | 

sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a | 
of VALUABLE | 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age | 


large collection 
of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, *I have bought 


books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as | 
AGENTS | 


well as I do yours.” r~ gis FOR A CIRCULAR. 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


‘F or r sale also at this office. —A.I. ROO" rT. 98 


Boat Foundation Machines 


$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE | 


POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 


of Apiarian Luplements = Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. ROOT, —— Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


experience in the Watch and Jewelry | 





In all m 
Business, 


Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- | 


ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


«> ALL RECULATED, AND IN& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 


_ the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make an 
man either) happy. 


boy (or 


A. I, ROOT, Medina, O. 


have never before seen a good Silver |} 


| ¢1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00, 


Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


» |The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodicai with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—1 must have last 

| month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
| Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
| comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
| wish to find anything you may have previously seen 

even thovgh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of rices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
| your orders. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





ON WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


‘CINCINNATI OHIO. 





| 














TABLE OF PREMIUMS, Number 
38 of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, « =| seribers 
who send 5 or more names. 3" =| required 
Zs\at or 
Names of Premium Articles. cz “ a. 
Lod Cc. ! ( 
| Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price.| a 
| 1—A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25| 5 | 2 
| 2—Lithograph of Apiary, Implements, ete.25 5 | 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary....++2.++.25) 5 | 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes% 5 | % 
| 3—Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, aa 
will hold 3 Volumes......+++++ | 6 | 3 
| 6— “* & better quality.. 7) 3 
| 1—Pocket Magnifyin lass.. ..60) 7 | 3 
| 8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75, + 
| 9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GLEANINGS.....+-.- cece 8 | 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00, 9 | 4 
| 11—Photo Medley, Bee~ ee pers y Sm naige 0 9 | 4 
12—A BC,5 Parts complete, in paper.... 1.00; 9 | 4 
13—A B C, 5 Parts complete, in cloth..... 1.25, 10 | 6 
14—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50! 10 | 6 
| 15—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- } 
fully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in &@ Mahogany Box....+++++00003 poy 20 8 
16—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting....... 25 | 10 
17— American Silver (Waltham) "Watch $10. ry 50 | 20 
CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
| With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 50 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............. 1 40 
** All the above (Bee Journals of ” pean 3 00 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 25 
‘“ Prairie Farmer (2 15) Week WKE tse 2 90 
* Rural New Yorker | eee 3 25 
* Scientific American IEF: 3 90 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our | 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 








18 | Galvanized Tron Wire for grapevine trellises 
DOF ED. (ADOUtE 100 Fhet).... .. cn cnwcss cvercsuve 


25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering.. 50 
| | Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 50 
** making hives (See Hives).. 50 


50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting: arm 125 
Glass. See price list. 
O:| GLBAMINGR, BOP YORE 6.656. 0.8s 5 cen cyaceens 1 00 
For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 

| Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
| Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
| Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives trom 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
! Honey. See price list. 
¥ Plants. See seeds. 








0 Honey Kniv es, straight or curved blade.. 1 00 

oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. | 5G GOB... seis dees cecseseccas 5 00 

is se P “ % doz by ag Aches <dieas 475 
. urs § } 3 r 8 
| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts compicte tw | ‘Honey. shipping extracted honey. See 
in one, paper COver........ 2.0... 6... 0200s 100) | Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
. The same, neatly bound in cloth........ 1 25 | for particulars see price list. 
Single Parts, in paper, each.. 25 | Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 00 
5 | Alighting Board, detachable (See ABC) $ 10) 9 Larves, for queen rearing, from June to 
| Alsike Clover. See seeds. EPO ER Fei a ieee 25 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) 8 00 | 15 | Leat am for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
\ Barrels for honey pb adbeAc ged CLted eoada the xcs 250) 0) Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
waxed und painted.. 350} 0| Magnifying Glass, pocket... 50 
| Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the 1 0 + “ uble lens, brass, on 
TUONO ia ses ctesediee cednacsbs cctahs 25 | RN SN Gib Sis odin kt geok asks sand uendepwaen as 75 
| Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. | 0| Medley of ne Raspes: Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 00 
| Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16. See price | 12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
|_ list. Pe et Prepared 0 jects for above, such 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 25/| 0| as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 
0 | Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60,75 | 7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and * cush- 

10 os iron, for metal cornered frame ma- ‘ ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 

0 EIS SRA BR RT A ea ee | | SSE Re eee ee 10 
Buckwheat. See seeds. | | Nails. See Hammers and nails. 

10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, peryd 10 10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 20 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 85c, to $3.5". See price list. Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 

60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for ie Planes and Planers. See price list. 

6 inch saws (no saws included) ..;....... 15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 


The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 7 00 | 

3 Cages for queens, prov isioned _— price list) 10) 
® 4 OM. coiackvicce 1 00 

20 | Candy mal ag can be fed at any season, 











MNEs ae Fp 30 S's eR PA 8 943) x stares noes ain 07 
Cans for . extracted honey (See 
Honey), from 25¢e to $1.00. 
: Cards, queen registering, per Ae Pidentesies . 
( | a 
60 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC).. 30 
without the chaif........... 15 
| Chat ee -. 500 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 06 
| Clamps for making section boxes.......... 75 | 
10 | Clasps for Lng ag Ben package of 100..... 25 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and air of handles..... 1 50 | 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 00 | 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 25 | 
Comb in metal cornered frames, complete 25 | 
re | Corners, ee a ee ee OC 50 | 
pe * top only, per 100........... 60 | 





5 i bottom, per 100 Dads kaeasae 


| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 | | 48 








) 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list. 
1| Rabbets, metal, per foot.................6- 
0 | Rubber Gloves, 1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0} Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and ¢ 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws..............-6++ 75 
Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 
Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, lic. Very nice 
for foot-power saws. 
6 | Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 


oo 


ln MING vate ated cis vaadntedes cas << 06 
Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 


Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 


| Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 


way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 10 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 





| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib... 30 
40 Division Boards of cloth and chaff.......... 20 | 18 Catnip, good seed, per oz, 10¢ ; per Ib. 100 
12 | Duck, for covering fo and for feeders, | 0| ‘ Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. ti 
29 inches WN OE WOE eae csc cee vndecs 20 | 18| * Mellilot, or Sweet loves, per lb..... 35 
15 | Enameled Cloth, Cal's seldom bite or prop- 18| “ White Dutch cana: rib RS ee 35 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, |18| “  Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib...... 1 00 
20c. By the piece (12 yards) ........... .. 18 | 18 ** Mignonette, per Ib. (200 | tt 1 40 
Extractors, according ‘to size of frame, | ‘* Simpson Honey Plant, per 02....... 5D 
$6 50 to 10 p+ ID ass Silver Hull ads | 2 ree 10 
| " Inside and gearing, including = = peck, a Express 15 
| Honey-gate ........ 2.02005 ceseee 5 00 - sian “ per peck........ 50 
| 3 Hoops to ay promna the t p.. 50/18| °* Summer Rape. sow ps ee and 
RR ei ee) a a's 6 6 4 bn dceihee miele 5 00 + Pi hp hg © See Erie’ ei na taveces = 
5 | Feeder, Simplicit Wee ace mee sie 05/18| “ DIGOE: SIRE, DOP OB... i. 00 20 cccs case 
i | Feeders, 1 anak a, RA seit ri ‘ 10 A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
4| The same, half ESS SORE RS 05 | sent for 5 cents. 
25| The same, 6 qts, to be usedin upper story 50 Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
| BGR OE GOP Nooo. tec cccgocanrrcescs 25 Section Boxes. 
2| Files for small circular rip saws, pew and 5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
valuable, 20c; per doz. by express... 2 00 from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
“ The same, large size, double above oiteowes Cases for 48 section frames of 0 
rR ES are Ree 
‘sé se for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 The same for 4° sections, half above 
Foundation. See Comb Foundation. prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 8 59 the flat, for 75c. 
5| Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps.. 10! 1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives ............. 01 


= 
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SMOKERS. 


| Smoker, ors (to Canada lic extra)l 50 &1 75 
5 _ oolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 


* Bingham’s........... $100; 150; 175 
25 a OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
- RSs cducuins diab ws Shak: des <s odiuee TH 
00 | Soldering Implements...................... 1 00 
GN SO arr ee 75 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes)...... Ud 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
ee” ere oer ey er ee 2) 
10 | Transferring clasps, package of 100....... 25 


Tin, see price list. 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, grenadine, much 





stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 

WE, WOR PRIS sin conc Beccchsccnns sSogenbs 

Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
ON eS eee 1 50 
RR EEE Rar tere ANE 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 

5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
I SG sh Gis caw ncdaa baie ck <-sscan mens 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 

Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 

to the inch respectively... ............... 

8| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 

| Wire for grape vine trellises. See Galvan- 

RODE EUNGTE WRO wS ihn vis sana has doe asda shacces 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appeer below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.i3tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 8ttd 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Il. 2-1 


Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 


J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 7-12 
*King & White, New London, O. 8tfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tusc. Co., O. 12-12 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

H. Sceovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 9tfd 





LAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. High side | 


walls, 4 to 16 square feet to the pound. Circu- 
lar and samples free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y., 
2 Sole Manufacturers. 


Growing Better! 


We have the most flattering testimonials from the 
most eminent bee-keepers, that the 


BEE-KEEPER®S’? EXCHANGE 


is growing better at every issue. We are using eve- 
ry exertion to make the Erchange both useful and 
entertaining. 

The editor's business ability, tact, and thorough 
knowledge of bee-keeping, exactly qualify him to 
present a really valuable bee paper. 

The very best proof of these statements is the fact 
that all who subscribe for the Exchange renew their 
subscriptions at their expiration. We guarantee 
the Erchange to please and be worth the smull 
sum asked, or we will refund the money. Send for 
a sample copy and judge for yourself. We want 


1000 Active Agents 


to work for the Exchange, and offer, as inducement 
to such, a liberal club list and a magnificent premi- 
um list. 

We send the E.rchange postage paid to any address 
as follows: One yearly subscription, 75 cents. Two 
subscriptions at one time, each 65 cts. Three to five, 
each 60 cts. Five to ten, each 55 cts. Ten or over at 
one time, each 50 cts. 

On trial 3 months for only 20 cents. 

Our December number will be issued Nov. 20th, 
and will contain our Empire Club List of periodical; 
and a condensed price list of —— supplies. D» 
not fail to send for this. It will save you money. 

Address all letters and remittances to 

J. H. NELLIS, 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 











SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


The Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 

A New Illustrated 24-page Magazine devoted to the 
cultivation and improvement of our American Gar- 
dens. Price only Fifty Cents per year, and each 
number contains as a supplement a packet of some 
New, Rare, or Novel Flower or Vegetable Seeds, 
which alone are worth more than the subscription 
price. One sample copy free. Address 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEsT, La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. 


12-3 


o 
Sections! Sections! 
Before ordering elsewhere, send us a 3-cent stam) 

for a gg of our beautiful, snow-white, poplar 
Sections, dovetailed or to nail. These are the nicest 
and cheapest in the world. (This none will deny). 


HIVES AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
made to order very cheap. Illustrated circulars free. 


A. E. MANUM, 
12-2d Bristol, Addison Co., Vt. 
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ABCof BEE CULTU 





Ete: several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and | 
plain that not only any boy or girl,,but even an‘ old | 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, | 


paying business, even the first season. This isa great | 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first | 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- | 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, | 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it | 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can't get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. | 
To cut and try on the A BIC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etec., sufficient to keep | 


my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon es I 
sce Lhave omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if itis of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
ind also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
ucens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were 
ood, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, if their wings, proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, I would keep a good lookin 
‘ueen that could fly well, until she is 25 ye old; i 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 

The book, as it is now, contains about 275 pages 
and about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete 
in one, or in 5 different purts. The contents and 
orices are as follows: 





Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Box mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, &c., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ox Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Milkweed, Mother- 


Nursery, Mignonnette. 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens. 

Part. Fourth tells all about pe > Raspberry, 
Ratan, Robbing, Rocky ountain Bee 


Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 
liens used in Bee lture. 


All are Profusely Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1.00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 


| with which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 
| three copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 


The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; three copies, $3.25; five copies. $5.00; ten 
copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 
postage “ag Ape deducted, which will be 3c on each 

5e book, 10c on the complete book in paper, and 12c 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Honventions. 
O 
Notices of Convent ions, condensed so as to oceupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 





Dec. 10.—Michigan Bee Keeers’ Association, annu- | 


al, State, at Jackson, Mich. 

Jan. 13.—North Western DIL, and South Western 
Wis., annual, at Davis, Ill. 

Jan. 13.—Indiana Bee Keepers’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 








Untit further notice, we will pay 22 c. in cash, or 
25 c. in trade, for beeswax. 

Our Medina Postmaster wishes it stated (see page 
458 last month), that it was not his individual opin- 
jon that GLEANINGS should be excluded from the 
mails. He was simply undecided in the matter, and 
therefore sent a copy to Washington, ete. 








Ou dear, Oh dear! this number is full, and much 
that I had decided must go in is crowded out; some 
nice pictures, too, including the prettiest match 
box (sent by mail for 10c.) that you ever saw, and 
can be used on any smoker. Oh dear! 


=o 


A PRESENT EOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Any one who sends us $1.00 for GLEANTIVGS, before 
Jan. Ist, 1880, the subscription to begin with Jan. 1880 
is entitled, for so remitting, to anv one of the pre- 
miums mentioned below. We make this offer main- 
ly to avoid, if possible, the necessity of taking down 
our subscription list at the end of the year, and the 
mistakes that always occur more or less in setting 
up a new one. 

In ordering GL®ANINGS, simply give the No. of the 
premium you wish. 

No. 1. Two bee-keepers’ badges, described on 
page 4 1. 

No. 2.— \ one foot, boxwond, folding, pocket rule. 

No. 3.—A 10c. tray of new grape sugur candy. 





No. 4.—Any two, 5c. packages of honey plant | 


No. 5.—A two oz. package of comb foundation. 


No. 6.—A pint bee feeder, either simplicity, | 


Hains, or pepper box. 
No. 7.—A l0c. hammer. Ora good Glass-cutter. 
Ne. 8. —A lithograph of our old apiary. 


No. 9.—A sample of our Medina c0., white clover | 


honey. 


No. 10.—Three samples of the new tin plates | 


to give away with the honey, when retailing it. 

No. 11.—An all metal screw driver. 

No. 12.—A two quart honey pail, japanned and 
ornamented. 

No. 13.—A steel for your wife to sharpen her 
cooking knife on. 

No. 14.—A spring balance, to weigh 24 Ib. 

No. 15.— A two horse steam engine and boiler — 
hold on! hold on! it won’t gointo the post office, 
but I will tell you what I will do. Since I wrote a- 
bout the importance of every boy’s having a pocket 
rule, 1 have sold many hundreds of the Ic. rules. 
Well, | talked, too, about every boy’s having a good, 
sharp, pocket knife, and I have bee looking for one 
that just suited me a whole year, and it has just 
come. Look at it. 


BEE CULTURE. Dec. 
ANTED to exchange.—Thorough Bred Poul- 

| try for Novice Extractor, Comb Foundation, 

| or angthing necessary in the apiary. Correspond- 

| ence solicited with enclosed stamp. 

E. H. NICHOLS, Williamston, Mich., 

| 12 Central Michigan Poultry Yard. 







Sawing off a Log, 





= 





Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Cade sent free. 
W. Gizzs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke-pers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncappting. Knives, 
Wax Extracto:s, etc. Also 
| Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
14 2tb. Square Glass Honey Jars. with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jas, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further particulars, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
eom Cincinnati, O. 











ANTED.— By a farmer, aged 23 years, a situ- 
ation with an experienced apiarist who is up 
with the times. Reference given and reference re- 
| quired. F. MINNICH, Gratiot, 
12 Licking Co., Ohio. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR WHITE LEGHORNS. 
py stock first class. For sale, shipped 
| Se in light coops, at $3.00 per pair; 
ee “A $4.00 per trio; 20 splendid breeding 
Cocxerals at $2.00 each. Eggs pack- 
ed in light baskets, $2.00 per 13. 
Postal cards promptly answered. 
Address ail orders to 
ve JOHN W. THORNRURG, 
$12 Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 





Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, 75 c.; A. B. Journal, 
READ, $1.25; Gardener's Monthly,$ .75; Scribner's 
pene $3.€5; Rural Life, $1.40; Fruit Re- 
corder, 90 c., and a large number of other papers at 
reduced rates. Subscribe and save money. 
12d E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 

















OUR l5c. AMERICAN POCKET KNIFE, FULL SIZE OF CUT. SENT BY MAIL AT THE PRICE GIVEN. 

It is an American knife made by the Empire Knife Co., West Winsted, Conn. The blade is of the best 
English steel, hand forged, and the whole is beautifully finished. If it wouldn't make any boy turn sum- 
mersaults on Christmas morning, I don’t know what would. If your family is more girls than boys (like 
ours), you can have a beautiful, white-handled knife instead of it. Either of these knives will be sent in 


place of the “steam engine.” 


If you wish to buy any of the above articles, the first 11 will be 10c. each, post paid; the last 4, Ic. eaci 


post paid. 
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SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 12. 





MY BEE-XEEPING TACTICS. 





general having an army under his command; 

and [ think the comparison a good one, al- 
though it is getting to be a little old. I have known 
bee-keepers who, if they should manage an army of 
soldiers with as little skill as they do an army of 
“workers,” would met with greater loss on the 
battle-field than they do in the apiary. They do not 
seem to have any definite plan, and d> not’ know 
whether to work for comb honey or for extracted,— 
to swarm their bees artificially, or to let the bees do 
their own swarming; they seem to “kind o’ take 
things as they c»me,”’ and let the bees manage 
things tosuit themselves. Although we are depend- 
ent, toa certain extent, upon the season, I think it 
is better to have a definite object in view—changing 
our plan of operations, of course, if circumstances 
demand it. What that plan sould be, every one 
must decide for himself. I will give you my plan 
for '78, not as a model, for what is a success with one 
might be a failure with another, but as an example. 

In the spring, the swarms were kept as nearly 
equal as possible by giving the weak swarms frames 
of brood from the strong ones. When a colony 
showed a disposition to * hang out,’ it was given ar 
upper story supplied with fdn. As fast as the combs 
in the upper story were filled with honey they were 
emptied with the extractor. This mode of ‘ war- 
fare ’’ was continued until the basswood-honey har- 
vest was almost over, when nearly all of the colonies 
were broken up into nuclei for queen rearing. Late 
in September, the nuclei were united and the extra 
hives sold to a man who wished to use them in pre- 
paring his bees for winter. Last spring, I made 
more hives to take the place of those sold. 

Now that the “campaign”’ for '%8 is over, and I 
can look back to see if I made any mistakes, I find 
that I made on’y one wrong movement; th t was in 
not beginning to rear queens earlier in the season. 
In most of seasons, my campaign would have been a 
brilliant one; but,in ’78, the yield from basswood, in 
this locality, was—well, in my diary I find this ex- 
pression: “* Basswood didn’t amount to ‘shucks.’” 
Still, I do not feel the least bit like surrendering, as 
my profit from eight swarms was $122.26; just about 
$15.28 per colony. 

Brother bee-keepers, be sure and plan your cam- 
paign before hostilities are commenced, and, in time 


| 
i HAVE often heard a bee-keeper compared to a 
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of action, never be found without plenty of supplics 
| and accoutrements. 
TWO LITTLE TWIN BEE-KEEPERS. 

Nofice, you have told us of your little “ Blue 
Eyes,” and now I must tell you of our little * Brown 
Eyes-es.”’ The same day that brought the November 
No. of GLEANINGS, for ’78, also brought us two little 
brown-eyed girls. Considering that these are all the 
“little folks’’ there are at our house, don’t you 
think I have been—well, modest in not saying any- 
thing about them until they are more than a year 
old? They send greetings to “ Blue Eyes” and the 
** new baby.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


May God bless that little household, and 
especially the brown-eyed little girls! You 
have certainly been modest, friend H., to 
have given us all these homelike articles 
without saying one word all this time about 
the little ‘‘ chicks.”” Blue Eyes returns the 
greetings, and I presume the new baby 
would if I could make her understand it, for 
her greetings threaten to raise the roof off 
the house almost every day. 


ED 6 
OUR‘OWN APIARY. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS IN COLD WEATHER. 





YFOV. 6th.—On the 8d, we received 31 
\¥] more queens from Bianconcini, Bologna, 
Italy. All were alive but three, which 
we think pretty good, considering the cold 
frosty weather during transit. Friend B. 
puts in two, pretty good sized combs, and 
plenty of bees, and his queens compare favor- 
ably with any we have ever received. The 
weather was freezing cold when they were 
received, and stormy and windy besides. 
The problem was, how to introduce them. 
My plan was to cover the little hive with wire 
cloth, and invert it over the cluster; we could 
not let them out at once, for most of the hives 
had just been made queenless. My idea was 
that the cluster was sufticiently large to 
keep them warm, when the upper story was 
well packed with chaff cushions, and then 
the process would be something like uniting. 
The result was, that the bees, imported 
queens and all, were cold and stiff next 
morning. We brought them in and warmed 
them up, and no great harm was done, but it 
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was evident that this plan would not work 
in wintry weather. he trouble was that 
the bees in the hive drew down away from 
the cages, and chaff cushions having no 
warmth of their own are only a protection, 
when the cluster of bees is enough to give 
out warmth which they can confine. Will 
finally improvised a cage for introducing in 
cold weather, that answers the purpose nicely. 





INTRODUCING CAGE FOR COLD WEATHER. 

It is simply a piece of wire cloth, 8x4 in- 
ches, rolled nativwion. so as to make a tube 
# in. in diameter. An inch of one end of the 
tube is filled with soft candy, and a 2 dram 
vial, with the usual notch in the cork, is put 
in the other end. The queen is put into the 
cage, and it is then pressed between two 


combs, in such a way that the bottle is at, 


the upper end. Of course, the cage is put 


right in the midst of the cluster, where the | 


bees cannot help getting acquainted with 
her. So far, we have had no failures with it. 


We can furnish such cages, candy, bottle, | 


and all, for 5c. 


CHAFF HIVES VERSUS SIMPLICITIES. 

As the past season has been generally a 
= one, our neighbors, many of them, have 
een discouraged, and have come to me to 
have me buy their bees. I have already 


bought so many, that our apiary now num- | 


bers about 325 colonies. We have delayed 
uniting, on account of the last shipment of 
imported queens, and because there are al- 
ways so many wanting a queen the very last 
ow I do not know that I have ever be- 
fore been able to supply all orders very late 
in the fall. Our last dollar queen was sent 
off yesterday, and now we have nothing but 
tested and hybrid queens, aside from the 
imported ones. 

7th—We have had a severe, freezing, 
wintry spell; but to-day it is so warm the 
bees are out again. In front of the Simplic- 


ity hives, almost without exception, we find | 


handfuls of dead bees; but, at the entrances 
of the chaff hives, almost no dead _ bees. 
Worse than that, a good many of the Sim- 
plicity hives containing weak colonies or 
queen rearing nuclei have been balling their 
queens. This occurred mostly in hives 
where there were many dead bees found on 
the bottom board, and after looking at the 
matter carefully, I am convinced it was the 
imperfect protection that has got them thus 
dissatistied and demoralized. Out of about 
20 colonies in the Simplicity hives, six had 
balled their queens, — two imported queens 
were killed by the operation. Will it not 
pay to have even nuclei in chaff hives? I 
am convinced it will, and into chaff hives 
they shall go to-morrow. 


NEIGHBOR RICE HAS JUST BEEN HERE, 


and he says he has only six or eight colonies 
in his house apiary, and that he will soon 
take his bees all out, for the simple reason 
that he does not like to work with bees ina 


' 
building. As his house apiary cost hii 
quite asum of money, this 1s a very impur- 
tant matter to those contemplating building 
such structures. As he extracts all his hon- 
ey, it would perhaps make a difference if |\e 
worked his bees for combhoney. He uses it 
to set his hives in, in winter, and likes it 
very well for that purpose. 
COVERING THE FRAMES—WHAT SHALL Wer 
USE FOR THE PURPOSE ? 
Neighbor R. uses old carpets, and says |e 
likes them better for the purpose than any- 
thing else—especially as they cost him no- 


erry 
ma ut they do cost you something, friend 


** Why, no; we always have carpets wear- 
ing out, and, after they are washed clean, 
they are much softer for the bees than a new 
re even. My wife hems them all round, 
and when they are just the right size they 
are Warm, and no bees can get above them.” 

‘But the bees bite holes through them 
| after a while.”’ : 
| ‘Why, yes; they do in time, and some 
| colonies will eat a carpet much faster than 
others ; but, after they get too bad, we give 
them another.” 

* The bees will also cover them with pro- 
polis, in time, so that they kill bees unless 
you are very slow, and very careful in put- 
ting them down, will they not ¥” 

* Yes; but we then give them a new one, 
as before. They last a good while, and | 
have got so used to carpets that I like them 
better than anything else.” 

Now, my friends, there is perhaps a good 
deal of truth in the above, and as I can not 
well manufacture soft old rag carpets, per- 
haps each one would better make them at 
home. Unfortunately, there are a goo 
many bee-keepers who will go-~ without a 
thing before they wil! make it themselves. 
For such, we will make sheets of burlap, and 
hem them all round, for 5 cents each. This, 
like the carpet, is good until some adventur- 
ous bee bites holes through it. The wooden 
mat, we have decided to try at the same 
_ next season ; but the tin-lined sheet of 
| duck or enameled cloth, preferred by a great 
many, we can not furnish for less than 10 
cents. 

THE NEW GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY. 

After severe cold weather, this has par- 
tially hardened in the cells, after all; but. 
as it is still as soft, or softer, than pollen, | 
do not apprehend any trouble from it. Some 
of the colonies that emptied one tray vers 
quickly seem to be a good deal slower ii 
emptying the second. do not know whe- 
ther it is because they have got tired of it. 
or whether it is because of the different 
weather. At any rate, it has caused the 
rearing of quite a lot of new brood, late in 
the fall. 


Nov. 26.—‘“‘It never rains but it pours.” 
Fiorini sent us 52 queens last month as I tol: 
_you; Bianconcini sent us 32 shortly afte’. 
;and last Saturday Tremontani sent us ~ 
‘more. Just think of it, an invoice of queens 
from Italy as late as the 22nd of Oct. Thanks 


| to Will’s new cage, they are all successfully 
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introduced, and we go into winter quarters 


with towards a hundred imported queens. | 
As all three of these last lots were unexpect- | 
ed, it would seem that our friends in Italy 
must have confidence not only in my ability 
to care for so many, but in my disposition to 
pay for them. You see we can be prompt in 
filling orders next spring, if ——if—— well, 
we can fill orders promptly this winter, any 
way; and I will get them safely at your ex- 
press offices any month in the year, if you 
will take care of them after they are there. 


Our bees are now all in chaff hives, except | 


a few having queens yet to be sold. We 
shall go into winter with about 225 colonies, 
150 of which are in chaff bives and the rest 
in the house apiary. 





| 
| 
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R. MERRYBANKS TRIALS IN BEE 
CULTURE 


HE SAVED MONEY. 


HOW 





YU see, our friend, after some sad ex- 
perience in sending his wax a great 

= way off by express, and paying more 
money for express charges than the wax was 
worth, to say nothing of the express on the 
| fdn. back again (he was obliged to do it all 
| by express, because he had small quantities 
and was always in a hurry for it), finally de- 
cides to havea fdn. mill of his own. The 
money is scraped up, the mill purchased, di- 
rections carefully read over, all needful ap- 
plianees—such as soap bark, starch, ete., 
| procured, and now allthat he lacks is a stove 





OUR CARTOON FOR DECEMBER. 












Vi Mr, « \ 
| PD lial 


MR. MERRYBANKS MAKING I 


on Which to melt his wax, and a room for his 
tub of water, mill, ete. He finally decides 
to use his wife’s cooking stove, but thinks it 
will make less trouble to do the work during 
her absence. As he does not know exact- 


ly how it may turn out, he decides to say | 


nothing to her about it. 

It seems his wife (as wives often do) re- 
turns rather unexpectedly, and the scene that 
meets her astonished gaze as she opens the 


door, our artist has tried to depict in the) 


sketch above. Do not be frightened, my 
friends, it is not melted wax that the little. 
one has fallen off the table into (our artist 
would never allow that, for he has a little boy 
and girl of his own), but only a tub of cold 
water. Itis noes renee that children 
of ‘inquiring minds’ should wish to see 
every thing done, and, at our friend’s house, | 
it seems even the and cat are taking a’ 
“lively ” interest in proceedings; but, if I 
am right, the dog seems a little undecided as _ 
to whether the splash before him was a bona- | 


fide part of the programme, or a slight acci- | 
dental hitch in the machinery. As I was_ 


e-—_———— 
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{IS OWN COMB FOUNDATION. 
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obliged to leave just when the above took 
place, I really cannot say how the husband 
and wife adjusted matters, nor how many 
pron of fdn. friend M. made that day; but 
_I hope and trust the day ended in tranquility. 
Moral: — When you go to work with wax, 
‘candy, glue, honey, or anything of the sort, 
be careful. Accustom yourself, by practice, 
‘to handle any of these things without soiling 
your fingers, or getting a drop on the floor 
or any where else. If youcannot work with- 
out scattering things all about, do not try to 
do any such work, but hire some body to do 
it for you, and remain poor and helpless all 
your life. Don’t you see how naturally 
scolding comes from me? Tell your wife, 
when any scolding is needed in the family 
just to send for me. ; 


} 
4 
! | | | 


) 4 \ 
‘ wv 


VATA 





Our friend, A. C. Kendel, of the.Cleveland Seed 
Store, wants some white clover, extracted honey. 
I hope some of you will send him some, for a man so 
prompt and trustworthy as he ought, tohave every- 
thing he needs — to carry on his business, 
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with the wire nails. When your plank is 
ready, pieces ripped off should be exactly 
| like the long strip L[haveshown in the cut, 
partly folded up. After ripping off, you are to 
| cut most through where each corner comes, 
FEW days ago, Mr. Gray brought me a} witha thick saw, such as we use for dove- 
piece of thin wood that he had by acci-| tailing. Saw athin cut for slipping in tle 
=~ dent sawed nearly through, and, fold-| fdn., if you choose; but I believe the lates 
ing One piece at right angles across the saw | and quickest way isto put in the fdn. with 
eut (as shown in the cut below), asked me! rosin and wax, as given in our catalogue. 
what I thought of his new folding joint for | Almost no machinery is required where the 
section-boxes. I thought at once it would) onecorner is nailed, and we have a strong 
make fun for the boys who have buzz saws, | section thatcan be put together quicker than 
and so it has proved. The engraving our, youcan think. For making the crosscuts 
artist has given you will explain the matter rapidly, you want. a long arbor with three 
almost of itself. ' small thick saws on it, held at the right dis- 
Get out of planed, 2 inch plank, blocks long, tances with suitable sleeves. Mr. Gray and 
enough to make the four sides of your sec-| Mr. Washburn are now at work at an au- 
tions. Witha wide cutter-head or suitable | tomatic machine thatis to pick up the pieces, 
tool, cut wide shallow grooves across the’ saw the grooves,’count them, and put them 
plank near theends, where you wish the en- in boxes, all of its ** ownself.””, Nextmonth I 
trances for the bees tocome. If you wanta, will try to give you a picture of it. The 
closed-top section, cut them across one end | sections made by it will be at the same prices 
of the plank only. If you wish the box to asthe old style. If you wish, I willsend you 
go together with a dovetail joint, dovetail one by mail as sample, for 5c. You willsee 
each end of the plank; but, if more con- | that the invention can be applied to a vast 
venient, you can omit this and nail them | number of other purposes. 


THE NEW SECTION-BOX ALL IN ONE 
PIECE. 








A NEW AND VALUABLE INVENTION. 



































GRAY’S NEW SECTION BOX, MADE ALL OF ONE PIECE OF WOOD. 








| all the bees through the country died, except “those 
| of the most practical bee keepers, who lost from 1-5 
to 44 of their colonies. I lost 12 out of 69. [go into 
winter quarters with 90 colonies, all in fair condi- 
tion. H. 8. HALKMAN. 
Peru, Iil., Oct. 25, 1879. 
Thanks, friend H. such reports remind us 
that if we do get 100 th. of honey per colony 
one year, we inust not base our calculations 
on doing the same every year. It occurs to 
complete failure. Send me one more copy of Me, you may not belong in this department, 
GLBANINGS: it may be that I will get into the notion but your letter comes the nearest of any I 
to “try, try again.” G.S. HENDERSON. come across. 


Soltillo, Miss., Oct. 27, 1879. 
This has been a very dry season. Two-thirds of 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters frem Those Who Have Made | 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


7 AM disgusted with bee-culture. After some ex 
pense and considerable labor I have made a 
J 








Perhaps you would like to hear from this locality 
in regard to bee keeping. I have met with nearly 
all the principal bee keepers within 20 miles of me, 
representing nearly 2000 colonies of bees, mostly 
black or common bees, and the universal cry is. we 


have no surplus honey this season. Many of the ! 


young swarms have not gathered supplies sufficient 
to carry them through th2 winter. Last season my 


bees averaged over 10) lbs. of honey each, largely | 


extracted; and I sold at 12 to l4c per lb. Last win- 
ter, the lovs of byes in this locality was great, { of 


the bees here will die if not fed this winter. There 

was no fruit tree bloom and therefore no brood rear- 

ed until white clover and basswood, the bees having 

become weak in the time. I have 56 colonies and 

not a pound of surplus. W. C. SMITH. 
Warsaw, Mo., Sept. 26, 1879. 


TRIALS OF A BEGINNER. 
It seems from Nov. GLERANINGS, that this season 
| has been rather trving to bee men, especially in 
' this region, aud I have my share. More than ope- 
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half the bees here died last winter, and many more 
will die this winter. We have had the poorest sea- 
son this country ever knew. 


BUYING 22 COLONIES TO START WITH. 


Last spring I bought 22 colonies of bees, of Hardin 
Hains, of Vermont, [1l., which he claimed in his cir- 
cular and advertisement to be pure Italians, and [ 
sent him his price for such, but he sent me blacks 
and hybrids. { worked all summer with them, got 


will return youthe money you paid for it. It 


does not make any difference whether I 


bought it or raised it, it is my business to 


_have it free from other seeds. 


200 Ib. of honey, bought 8 queens, tried to Italianize | 


them, went into winter with 42 colonies, and came 
out with 37. It was a higy 8 poor season’s work. 
Then I real in GLEANINGS he 

and it niade me a little sick; I thought, however, I 
would make it up this year, but worse and worse! 1 
have fed my bees nearly all summer. Some have 
gone, some died, and, after uniting the weak ones 
this fall, I have 21 left with little to winter on, and 
not a taste of honey for us. 


BUYING 4 QUEENS TO START WITH. 

The 5th of last June, I seat friend H. Alley $5.00 
for queens, 1 tested, and 3“ dollar’ queens, but he 
forgot to send them until some time in August. 

QUEENS BY MAIL. 

Then he sent 3 by mail, in an envelop, and two 
died; so [ got one and that is a hybrid. I notified | 
him of the fact, and he sent me a card asking if he 
should send me more queens. I told him yes, or the 
money, but have not heard from him since. 

SENDING $5.15 IN A LETTER. 

Then I sent you $5.15 for goods, and that chap that 
I suppose you have looking through the iron bars 
stole it. You made it all right on the goods, but the 
money was lost. 


SORREL SEED IN ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Then that clover seed you sent me last fall had lots 
of sorrel seed mixed with it, so I have nearly as 
much sorrel as clover, but the bees don't like it half 
as well. Probably you are not to blame for that, for | 
you probably bought the seed, but look out next 
time and not buy of sorrel men. So you see bee- 
keeping has been rather expensive and a little dis- | 
couraging: but I wish to make one trial more with 
your discovery; that is the 

GRAPE SUGAR CANDY FOR WINTERING. 


You say bees will winter on it; sol will send you 


an order for some, as you recommend it in Oct. and | - 
Nov. GLEANINGS, and try the bee one year more, | 


and if no‘better, then “I sells out an goes mit the 
West.”” Not “Blasted” nor bursted 7 yet, 
Sumner, IIL, Nov. 11, 1879. . EMERICK. 
Truly, my friend, it seems you have reason 
to feel discouraged, if any one has. If you 
will excuse me, I should say your first mis- 
take was in buying 22 colonies to start with. 
If you will look back over GLEANINGS. you 
will see those that have commenced with one | 
or two colonies have done the best, and_ they 
seem to enjoy it more, too. I can well re-— 
member when mostof our most successful | 
honey raisers commenced with a very few 
stocks, and worked out the problem and test- 
ed their abilities, with those few. Those 
who “tare faithful with few,’ very soon be- 
come “rulers over many,” and that, too, 
without purchasing. I think you made a> 
mistake again, in sending for4 queens. One, | 
or two at farthest, would have been better. | 
Again; had you read the journals faithfully, | 
ou must have known that our friend Alley 
1as almost always been noted for being be- 
hind hand in filling his orders, and it was) 
therefore unwise to send to him for things 
you wanted at once. If this is hard for Mr. 


Alley. it is kind to beginners like yourself, y 


friend E. Whoever has things to sell must 
build up a reputation for promptness, or) 
suffer the consequences. 


in an unregistered letter was rather careless, | nal. 


»w much others got, | 


| 
| listen to him. 


You will see 
from back volumes, that this charge has 
been made before, but it was shown that the 
sorrel seed was in the ground. Alsike seed 
is always of different colors, which leads 
many to think the dark red seeds are sorrel. 
Count out a dozen sorrel seeds and plant 
them in apot. Read what is said to Anna 
L. Gray, on page 487. Now, friend E., take 
the best care of your bees you know how, 
but sto Soi, out your money for them. 
It won't hurt you, and some of the rest of 
the A I C class, if you practice, for at least 
one year, “being stingy” so far as the bees 
are concerned. I like to sell goods, and I 
am very much obliged to = for the order 
ou have just sent, but when I hear of one’s 
1aving such bad luck as you have had, it 
worries me for fear I am giving you, uncon- 
sciously, bad advice. Above all things, I 
want the A BC class to make a sure thing 
of their bees, even in bad seasons; to be 
prompt, and able to pay their debts at any 
moment. If bee culture will not help them 
to dothis, I much prefer they should give it 
up» and never send me another copper. 

ere is another friend in the‘‘same boat; 


My bees have done poorly during the last two 
years. 1 have lost $400. worth. Cause, commencin 
too heavily in that branch of business. Please sen 
those feeders by return mail and directions if needed. 

Hesperia, Mich., Nov. 19, ’79. D. C. LANPHERE. 


The “dmilery.” 








This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.” Ithink 
[ shall venture to give names in full here. 





GOOD REPORT FROM CHAFF HIVES. 


HE season has been a very dry one. White 
” clover, our main honey plant, was almost a 
=) failure, hence our honey season was a very 
short one, not more than two weeks; but it was 
astonishing what strong colonies gathered in 80 
short atime. 1! have a few colonies which stored me 


| 100%. in surplus combs. 1 took 60%. of section honey 


from a neighbor's colony which I transferred earl 
in the spring. A few others report double Simplici- 


| ty hives full. This I consider good for the season. 


Those colonies in chaff hives did far the best. I now 
have all of my bees in chaff hives. I consider them 
far superior to any hive that I have ever used. 
You don't know how comforting it is to me, when I 
pass my bees these frosty mornings, to know they 


| are all snugly packed away in chaff, and will need 


no more attention until early spring, when I shall 
oommence stimulating. By the way, your imported 
ueen has been filling sheets of comb with eggs this 
all. I think she means business in the spring. I 
presume I shall astonish some of your readers at 
the amount of beautiful dollar queens I will send 
out next season. You may put my name in the 
dollar list. I shall endeavor to give satisfaction in 


| every respect. Many, many thanks, for the world 
| of pleasure you have opened up through your pub- 


lications. May the God of wisdom continue to lead 
you. F. J. WARDELL. 
Uhrichsville, O., Nov. 10, 1879. 


Really, friend W., you make one feel that 


Once more, $5.00 it is a most ag gue task to edit a bee jour- 


I think I will turn over to the ‘‘ Growl- 


my friend. In regard to the Alsike; if it | ery’’ and read a page or two, lest I get proud 
contained an oz: of sorrel seed in a bushel, I} and puffed up. 
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INTRODUCING OUR HONEY INTO ENG- 
LAND, AND THE PREJUDICE A- 
GAINST THE YANKEES. 





GRAPE SUGAR, ETC. 
ae following I found on a torn scrap 
—) of paper. 


VICTORIA’S HONEY. 
It is a curious commercial fact that, whereas, a 





year ago, no American honey in comb was exported | 


to England, not less than a million pounds will be 
sent during the next twelve months. The trouble 
was, honey could not be strained and canned, for the 
reason that it would candy. American honey is by 
fur the best honey in the world, as regards flavor 
and purity of appearance. Knowing this, a New 


York firm hired Mr. Hoge, a well-known honey ex- ; 


pert, to introduce it in England. Over the water 
went Hoge, with a big lot of the sweet stuff in the 
comb. [t required skill to pack and unload it, but 
it arrived all right, not a cell being burst. The Eng- 
lish dealers in honey gave him the cold shoulder. 
They had the editors of the ** British Bee Journal” 
give tim a raking down, and they themselves added 
all the mean things they could say. 

Mr. Hoge made little headway. He was about to 
give it up as a bad job when a brilliant thought 
struck him. He must get the honev on the Queen's 
table. How was he to do this? While picking his 
teeth after dinner and ruminating upon the sub- 
ject, his eye lighted on the pickle-jar. It bore the 
name of a man who had been high steward at Wind- 
sor Castle. * He’s my man,” said Mr. Hoge to him- 
self, and away he went for the pickle man. Did he 
rush up to him and blurt out, “I want to put my 
honey on Victoria's table’? Not a bit of it. He 


began to talk pickles with the man - asked a thou- | 


sand questions about how they were made, ate a 
score or more of them, and ended by proposing that 
the pickle man furnish pickles to the American 
house he-represented. 

The pickle man was delighted. The New York 
man gave him an order. They had a bottle of wine 
together, and then the American said: **‘ Now I have 
helped you, you must help me. Can’t you put 
American honey on the Queen’s table? ’’ “Of course 
I can,’”’ was the reply; and in no time the arrange- 


ments were made. A case of honey was given to | 


the pickle man, and another was sent to the high 


steward, and in a short time some of it was before | 
the royal family. The young folks liked it so well | 


that Victoria gave orders that it be kept in the cas- 


tle. 
That was enough. American honey was from that | 


moment indemand. Mr. Hoge has just sent orders 
for the shipment of 500,000 pounds of this year’s 
crop. The * British Bee Journal’’ flopped over to 
the other side, and was loud in praising the Ameri- 
ean article. Every fashionable person's table must 
have American honey.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

But it seems the “British Bee Journal” is 
not quite satisfied yet, or else they were con- 
vinced against their will, and have gone back 
again, as the following from their Novy. 
number seems to indicate: 


YANKEE HONEY. 

The ingenious descendants of the manufacturers 
of wooden nutmegs are forcing, by all the means 
they can command, the sale of their honey (?) in 
this land of ours, and as an advertisement they 
have published a woodcut showing the back of a 
bald head, beneath which are the words ‘ Utilised 
atlast! Wanted twenty bald-headed men willing 
to have their heads painted, and march through the 
streets as perambulating signs.’ On the bald part 
of the head the words (painted) are (in dreadful zig- 
zag), ‘ Thurber’s New Styles of Honey!’ and on the 
collar, ‘ Ask your wife to buy it ’ (s/c). 

* But,’ said a trustful lady friend,‘ why could not 
the forehead be made the advertising medium, and 
the poor men be allowed to wear their hats?’ 

‘ Why,’ said one who had had experience, ‘ they 
who vaunt the rubbish are afraid to look one in the 


face, or let it be known until after they have passed 
| that they have aught to do with it. ’ 

* But,’ said speaker No. 1,‘ how do they manage 
us regards followers? ’ 

‘That is easy,’ says No.2; ‘they let then fol'ow, 
The secret being, that those ‘ utilised’ are chosen 
for their celerity in avoiding followers.— Exper- 
RIENTIA DOCET, Lower Norwood. 

While I cannot exactly approve of Thur- 
ber’s taste in his ways of advertising, [ 
| feel pained to see such expressions from our 
friends across the water. Thurber does 
more than, perhaps, any other house in the 
world, to encourage the industries of differ- 
ent nations of the earth, by both buying and 
| selling the products of different nations. If 

his goods are satisfactory (even to the Queen 
and her household), and his ways successful 
in calling customers, shall we not have char- 
ity for his ways of advertising, though they 
are not according to our ideas of dignity? If 
Thurber’s goods are not as capresented. and 
he fails to attend to complaints, give us the 
facts, and we will give the people warning. 
Although I feel very much tried with Mr. 
Hoge, because he will not pay up his little 
debts here at home, I feel we owe him a 
vote of thanks for his energy and zeal in 
disposing of so much of our American honey. 
in foreign parts. The cry of adulterated 
comb honey, like that of adulterated sugar. 
' I believe, has been fairly shown to have been 
a fraud and a sensational scare. Grape sug- 
ar, so bitterly persecuted and misrepresent- 
/ ed, has now taken its place among the legiti- 
mate products of our Indian corn, and its 
| manufacture has become a great industry, 
| benefitting many classes of people. 
rr 000 ae 
| SENDING QUEENS TO WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY, ETC. 








at 10 o'clock P.M. You shipped the 18th of 
August, which makes 21 days of rail and steam- 
| boat travel. I will now give you the condition of 
each package as I opened it. 

| The first package was the scction-box with honey. 
| The queen and one bee were alive. The honey was 
all gone on one side; an inch and a half square of 
capped honey on the other side had the wire cloth 
| pressed into it so that the bees would have to cut 
| the comb to get it. Neither queen nor bee was able 
| to fly. 

| The next package was the section-box with candy, 
; and water-bottle. Only six hees were dead. The 
queen and bees were able to fly to the window, and 
were as bright and clean as though they had been 
but an hour from the hive. 

The third package was a large comb cage. All 
were dead ! The honey was all gone, and five or six 
white worms, about half an inch long, with brown 
heads, were in the box. I suppose they were moth 
worms. I never saw one before, as we have none 
here. 

In the fourth package, the queen and about half 
the bees were alive, but so swollen up with the dys- 
entery that I thought they were all queens. They 
were just able to crawl on the table; but, after emp- 
tying themselves, they became quite smart. The 
queen seemed allright. About half the honey was 
left. 


} 
| ¥ RECEIVED the package of six queens, Sept. &th, 
— 
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From the fiftb, also a frame cage, the bees came | 
tumbling out with a whizz, queen and all, and flew 
About ten cells of honey were left, | 


to the window. 
and the honey not candied. Both queen and bees 
were looking as black as though daubed with honey. 

In the sixth package, a frame box, all were dead 
but the queen. She was able to fly to the window. 
About one-third of the honey was gone, and the rest 
was candied in the comb. 


Now, Mr. Root, the bottle cage is king. About 


half of the candy was gone, and but a teaspoonful of | 


water left in the bottle. 

I introduced them all according to instructions in 
A BC, and to-day L opened the hives and found all 
of the queens allright. All but one were laying. 


HOW TO FIND BLACK QUEENS. 


Now I should like totell you how I found the black 


queens. I tried according to instruction in A BC; 
that is, I lifted the frames out without smoke, set 
them in the comb-basket. and looked them over 
again when I returned them, but it was “no go"’; I 
could not find her. I waited half an hour, and tried 
again with no better success. The weather was 
cool, and the bees all in the hive. I began to think I 
should have to give it up, or try Quinby’s plan of 
sifting. At this stage of affairs, my wife came to the 
rescue. We laid some boards, about four fect long. 
from the alighting-board to the ground, and, on the 
boards, spread a table-cloth. Now we took the 
frames, one at a time, and shook the bees on the 
cloth, and with the smoker drove them up the cloth 
tothe hive. After looking them all over, we shook 
what was left into the bive, and then took the next 
frame. On the third shake, we found her ladyship 
marching up the cloth with her cbildren, and had no 


trouble in securing her with a dozen young bees, | 


and put her in a Root candy-cage for safe keeping. 


In that way we found five queens in less than an | 


hour, and had our Italians in the hive. 
The bees, by the time we were through, had be- 


come so demoralized that they seemed to think the | 


Italian queens always belonged there. They showed 
no disposition to cluster over the cage, and only one 
hive formed queen cells. I never saw the above 
plan in print, but it’s the only sure way that I know 
of to find a black queen. 
find the queen, after shaking all of the frames. 
then took the section- boxes, smoked and shook 
them, and there found her. H. A. MARCH. 

Hidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., Sept. 15, 1879. 

I always rejoice at an order from a great 
distance, for it enables me to try my skill. 
The six queens spoken of above were put up 
in three different ways. As Miss Andrews’ 
cage, shown on page 209, had never failed, 
we allowed her to put up 4 of them; the fifth, 
I put up in the section cage shown on page 
210; the last was in a section cage, with no 
honey, but with a large bottle of water, and 
a large cake of candy. Perhaps 200 bees 
were put in this. 

© 6 ie 
QUEENS FROM THE EGG, AGAIN. 


R. EDITOR:—In your remarks under our arti- 
ya cle headed “Queens from the Egg versus 
Queens from Worker Larv"’ (page 436), you 
look for experience to prove the position there ta- 
ken. This we had intended to give, but, finding it 


so lengthy, decided to leave it for another article, to: 


fall back upon, you know. 


In one bive, we failed to | 
We) 


Tn the first place, we wish to be ‘‘classed”’ as an A 
/ BC scholar of 22, wishing rather to learn than to 
teach. giving our humble opinion upon this question, 
' backed by a few facts and observations, that it may 

pass for what it is worth. We began bee-keeping on 
| the improved system seven years ago, and have 
practiced artificial swarming, ete., ever since. Our 
bees, until the present season, in spite of our sys- 
tem, bave suffered much more from winter malady, 
spring dwindling, and swarming out, than those of 
our neighbors who have kept 100 or 200 on the old 
| plan. Many of ours have also balled and killed their 
own queens, while we have never known their bees 
with natural queens (with which we have worked 
somewhat) to do so. .We have also found their 
queens more uniformly large and prolific. 

Five or six years ago a neighbor got six or eight 
queens of Mrs. Tupper, and began raising (artificial- 
ly) queens and bees for sale, and sold many in the 
neighborhood. About seventy-five per cent of those 
sold died the first winter, and the remainder are con- 
sidered no better than the natives. 

Last summer, we purchased eight swarms of him. 
One queen was dead the next morning, three turned 
* drone-layers’”’ before spring, and three out of the 
other four were superseded. For the past two sea- 
sons, he has allowed them to swarm naturally, and 
this summer they have done much better than be- 
fore, while others have not done so well. 

This spring, the only black queen we had among 
22 was also the only natural one, and the best one. In 
your remarks, you say: * We often raise queen cells 
by giving a queenless stock nothing but newly laid 
eggs to build them over.’ Exactly 80, and that is 
what we call “queens from the egg.” If we bad seen 
no better way, we should not have objected to the 
old plan. This summer, in Italianizing our own api- 
ary of 50 colonies and some for our neighbors, we 
had the cells built upon strips of comb from which 
all larvee were destroyed, leaving only eggs. As the 
queens were removed the day before, the bees were 
all ready to begin. The result is, we bave the finest 
lot of queens and the best lot of bees that we have 
ever had. Instead of hatching in eight or ten days, 
it took these queens from fifteen to seventeen days to 
hatch! A waste of time, eh? But give us one such, 
rather than a half-dozen of the former. 

Let natural queens be raised from as carefully se- 
lected stock as the forced ones, and then see if there 
is not a“ difference.” But, has not Quinby’s state- 
ment been contradicted by “actual practice,” to 
| some extent? What American apiarian with his 
forced queens (we mean queens from partially de- 
| veloped worker larvie), has been able, for the past 
seven years, to bring forward an annual report like 
that of friend Doolittle, with his natural swarms? 
You think the secret of his success lies not in his 
hive or in his locality, butin the man. Yes, it is the 
man who complies most perfectly with nature's re- 
quirements, who will succeed best, we think. If 
**queens from larvee that are nearly ready to seal 
are one-half workers,’’ and worthless, how about 
these from larvee one-half or one-fourth ready to 
seal? I think we will agree on all points, but should 
we not follow nature as nearly as possible? Pardon 
us for speaking thus boldly. It is our object to 
bring out the truth of the subject, and then accept 
| it, even though it is contrary to our.theories. 

OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia., Nov. 8, 1879. 
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All right, friend F. I have no objections 
at all to queens from the egg; in fact, the 
greater part of ots have been so reared. In 
grafting, we have been obliged to get larve 
that have just broken the cell, but perhaps 
we shall succeed just as well in grafting 
eggs; who knows? I know very well, bees 
will winter better where surplus honey is 
stored in boxes and natural swarming is 
practiced, for I have tried both; but, my 
friend, is it not because the combs are well 


filled with honey, all around the brood nest, | 


just as they need it naturally, and in a much 
different shape, from those where a novice 
has divided and subdivided all summer ? 
Does Doolittle increase entirely by natural 
swarming ? Will friend D. please stand up 
and say? If I am correct, he reduces his 
number greatly, both in spring and fall, and 
you may be sure he keeps the best queens, 
and destroys the others. 

Well, I declare! Friend D. obeys a sum- 
mons pretty quickly. The following postal 
was just handed me, and although it does 
not quite tell what we wanted, it verifies my 
last remark. 


Friend R.:—I have just been reading on page 431, 


November GLEANINGS; please book me for a queen 

from the queen told of as producing the honey gath- 

erers, early next season, if —if she don’t die in win- 

tering. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Noy. 15, 1879. 


Before your remarks, friend F., I had 
thought seriously of having an apiary next 


season devoted to rearing queens from im-_ 


ported mothers by natural swarming. How 
much more will the friends give for such 
queens ? I have several times wondered if 
it might not stop the balling, swarming out, 
spring dwindling, ete.; but the farmers all 
over the land, with their box hives, have 
about as bad dwindling as any class I know 
of. They, neither in Boor nor honey, come 
anywhere near the educated, modern bee 
men of our day. I shall hardly expect the 
A BC elass to escape spring dwindling as 
well as do the old bee-keepers ; but do not 
‘**wisdom’s ways’? admonish us to glean 
from both and from all systems ? 











BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


A RELATION OF THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 

SG], NCLOSED, please tind a sample of a honey 
| } plant. I counted as many as 87 flower stems 
pb | on one stalk. It commences to blossom in 
July, and remains in bloom about 244 months. Bees 
work on it late and early, wet and dry. 
any name for it, I should like to hear from you, and 
to learn if it is worth anything for honey. 

Buchanan, Mich., Sept. 26, ’79. Wa. BLAKE. 

Prof. Beal replies as follows :— 

It is the top (a very poor specimen) of Lophanthus 
scrophwarifolius. It is a sort of giant hyssop, of 
which there are several in this country. They are 
tall herbs belonging to the mint family. Bees are 
fond of all mints, in which they can reach the honey. 

The word scrophularifolius seems to indi- 
cate that it is a relative of the Simpson 


honey plant (Nodosa er does | 


itnot? I should be very glad indeed to see 
even a distant relative; will you not send 
me some seed, friend Blake ?_ 


ASTERS. 


IT herein send you a twig of a bush that is quite a 
honey producing plant, just coming into bloom. I | 


| are busily working on it. 


| there are many kinds. _ 


| hard freezing. 
| an uncommon occurrence for this climute. 


If you know | 


| morning till night. 


would like to know its true name, if you will please 
answer by card or in GLEANLNGS. 

Ham imersville, O., Sept. Ll, "79. J. L. SHINKLE. 

This is a small aster (probubly A. miser), of which 
there are many species, all good for bees. The spec- 
imen is imperfect. W. J. Beat. 

Mich. Ay. College, Lansing. 

Enclosed, you will find a branch of a plant that 
grows on low lands. Tae frost has not hurt it yet, 
while all other vegetation has been hurt. The bees 
C. L. GAGE. 

St. Johns, Mich., Oct. 6, 1879. 

The above is a poor specimen of some kind of aster. 
These are very common in autumn, and all good, 
There are many kinds. Pror. W. J. Bea. 


Bees cover this plant; what is it? 
Oxford, Penn., Oct. 6, 1879. 8S. W. Morrison. 


Prof. Beal replies,— 

This is another aster,—a poor specimen with no 
leaves. 

ACTINOMERIS SQUARROSA. 

Enclosed, I send you a good honey plant. Please 
tell me the name of it. Itis very dry and hot here 
now, and scarcely anything else yieldshoney. Buck- 
wheat is drying up, but the bees are on this plant 
from morn till eve. It grows from 5 to 8 ft. high, in 
the timber lands along the creeks, and has now been 
in bloom about a week. I send you some seed pods, 
and flowers in full bloom, some buds and a full grown 


leaf. M. M. STOVER. 
Table Rock, Neb., Sept. 1, 1879. 
Answer by Prof. W. J. Beal :— 
This is Actinomeris squarrosa, a tall perennial, 


somewhat resembling coreopsis and helianthus. 
These are all good for bees wherever found, and 
Enclosed, please find a plant of which bees arc 
quite fond. tL have inquired of several persons fora 
name for it, but no one can tell. The stalk and 
leaves resemble smartweed. There are acres of it 
in this section, and when the weather is fine, the 
bees are very busy upon it. It grows from one to 
four feet high, on low wet land. Do bees get honey 
from it? Please reply through GLEANINGS. 
Fielding, ill., Sept. 12, 1879. JOSePH MASON. 


It is of the family Polygonece (Buck- 
wheat); the genus, I think, is the same as 


'smartweed, Polygonum; the common name 


is blackheart. 


WILLIAMS’ HONEY PLANT. 

Prof. Cook:—I send you by to-day’s mail a sample 
of a weed which we call the **Honey Plant.’’ It 
grows on all kinds of soil, and on no soilatall. I 
have all kinds of ground from a rock quarry to the 
richest bottom land, and it grows well on it all. 
The sample I send you grew on dry and fine rock 
which was thrown out of the rock quarry 10 feet be- 
low the surface. The stalk was 6ft. high. it com- 
mences to bloom the first of July, and blooms till 
We have had 3 light frosts already, 


This is a species of Composite, near to bone-set. 
Mich. Ag. Col., Lansing. Pror. A, J. Cook. 
SYMPHORICARPUS AGAIN. 

The bush with the red berries grows every where 
about here. It grows in stools like the gooseberry 
bush, and about the same size. It has a cluster of 


| blossoms under every leaf, which begin to open in 


May, and the last ones are now just gone. Bees 
work on this and the plant mentioned above from 
We call this buck bush. Please 
send the name and description to GLEANINGS. 

Fort Scott, Kan., Sept. 16,°79 =F. B. WILLIAMS. 


This is Symphoricarpus vulgaris. A. J. COOK. 


SEVERAL HONEY PLANTS, ETC. 


Please name enclosed plants. Bees have been 
working on Nos. 1, 2, and 8, about a week. They 
grow along fences and in uncultivated places. Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 grow on low land and meadows. Bees 
work on them during August and the first of Sep- 
tember. No. 9 is very valuable, for it keeps our 
bees busy between basswood and buckwheat bloom. 


| No. 10 grows in great quantities on sand bluffs, where 


nothing else will grow. Bees have been working on 


it about 6 weeks. 
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AN ASTONISHING DAILY YIELD FROM WISCONSIN. 

This has been a good season for bees, since the 
middle of April. Basswood bloom only lasted 11 
days, but bees gathered honey very fast from it. 
One of my best Italian colonies, placed on scales, 


vained in weight 18lb., the 12th of July, and 17%4lb. | 


the 18th. This colony had not been helped in any 
way. Several others gained nearly as much. 
Eau-gulle, Wis., Sept. 8, °79. FRANK MCNAY. 
We sent the specimens to Prof. Beal, who 
said they were too rag to analyze. 
One of our girls who is studying ‘* bee bota- 


ny,” then took them and reports as follows: | 
Nos. 1, 2, and 6 are species of Golden Rod. No. 8 | 


belongs tothe same family as the above, the Com- 
posit, but is of a different genus, the Aster. No.7, 
which has been mentioned quite frequently by bee 


men lately, belongs to the mint family, and is called | 


Melissa officinalis, or bee-balm, Other specimens are 
too incomplete for analysis. 


Just think of it, boys and girls! 18th. in a 
day, from one colony! If this result is due 
to these honey plants, we would better all 
have some, met ths we do a still better thing, 
and move up to friend MeNay’s neighbor- 
hood. Say, friend M., does it do so always” 
(every stunmer), up Where you live ? 


LIPPIA NODIFLORA, AGAIN, 

I will send you a few seeds of the honey plant that 
Prof. Beal calls Lippia nodifiora (see page 846, Sept. 
No.), which is in tull bloom now, and has been since 
about the first of May. It is our main dependence 
for honey, especially in a dry year like this, for it 
blossoms 7 months or over, und my bees have done 
very well on that alene, or nearly so. The honey is 
equal to the best white-clover honey. I have 180 
swarms, and there are about 500 more witbin a mile 
or so of me. I would like you to plant the seed, and 
report the result next season. The plant lives from 


year to year in the ground, und also comes f10m the | 


seed. You won't Wunt more than about one plant 
to every square yard, for it runs and sprexds rapid- 


ly, and stands dry weather well. The blossom re- | 


sembles the white clover, especially at a little dis- 
tance. If any of your readers wish to try it, | will 
send them some of the seed at about the cost of 
gathering and postage. O. E. Coon. 
Many thanks, friend C. I would suggest 
that we make 5c. a uniform price for sam- 


ples of seeds. If they are plenty, a good lot. 


‘an be sent, and, if scarce, only a few. 


BiTTER HONEY; WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 

I send specimen, from which bees make bitter 
honey— in some years, thousands 0f pounds; in oth- 
ers, scarcely any. They get pollen from it every 
year. C. R. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La. Oct. 17, 1879. 

Prof. Beal replies: 

This is Helenium tenuifolium. There are ten spe- 


cies of Helenium east of the Mississi pi. One of the | 


species is common in Michigan and south, and is 
sometimes called * sneeze-weed"’ (Helenium autum- 
nale). ‘Ihe latter plant has quite often been sent in, 


as a good be e-plant. 1 see no reason why one should | 


make very bitier honey and the other not. Sneeze- 
weed is usually in rather Jinited quantities, and per- 


haps apiarists are not certain about the quality of 


honey this makes. 


SIDA SPINOSA. 

kind inclosed a bunch of flowers that bees are 
working on all day, from morn till evening, when it 
is warm encugh for them to fly. It ought tobea 
gocd honey plant, as it is not a beautiful plant, by 
any means, und without a doubt is good for some- 
thing. It is about one foot high. Please tell me the 
nome. S. H. LANE. 

Whuitestown, Ind., Oct. 14, 1879. 


Answer by Prof. W. J. Beal: — 


The plant is Sida spinosa. It is a weed common 
in the South, and was introduced from tropical 
Americaor Africa. It belongs to the mallow family. 
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SYMPHORICARPUS VULGARIS. 

After seeing the statement of W. C. Smith, of 
Warsaw, Mo., in GLEANINGS, No. 11, Volume 7, con- 
cerning Symphoricarpus vulgaris, I wish to say to 
the readers Of GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, that [ 
will deliver on board the cars at Reed’s, Mo., in good 
condition, plants at the following rates, and will 
warrant them to be good and healthy:— Per 100, 
| $1.25; 200, $2.50; 500, $5.50; 1000, $10.25; 2000, $19.00. 
And where ten dollars’ worth are taken at one time, 
I will take one-half their value in Italian queens, at 
prices in GLEANINGS. I have my bees packed in 
wheat chaff, as per GLEANINGS, which is the * man’”’ 
of my counsel. Norris C, Hoop. 

Reed's, Jasper Co., Mo., Noy. 20, 1879. 

The above is pretty near advertising in our 
reading columns, but as it is unlikely that 
any one will care to invest largely just yet, 
and the price is also extremely low, we let it 
pass. Besides, it is from an A B C scholar, 
and we always rather expect youth and in- 
experience from them. 


I this day send you, by mail, 4 specimens of our 
flora, which I would like to have you name (common 
name), as the flowers are all new to me, and | can’t 
tell whether your magazine speaks of them or not. 
I also send, in a little box, specimens of insects, 
which appear in buckwheat and other flowers, and 
must rob our bees, as they come in millions. 

M. H. PORTER. 

Western Park, Elk Co., Kan., Sept. 26, 1879. 


Answer by Prof. W. J. Beal :— 


Number 2 is Helian‘hus giganteus. There is no 
definite common name, except large wild sunflower, 
and several plants are entitled to the same common 
name. In the Eastern part of the United States are 
25 or 30 species, all good for bees, and all found in 
abundance in certain places, some in one place and 

| some in another. 

Number 4 is Solidago rigida, one of the golden 
rods. This looks so unlike many of the golden rods, 
that none but an expert would know it. Every bee- 
man knows, by this time, that golden rods and asters 
are all desirable. 


| Number 5 is Salvia longipes a sort of wild sage. 
Sages, like all other mints, are favorites of bees. 


| REMARKS ON BEE BOTANY. 


Plants are coming in every few days from various 
| parts of the country. There are some repetitions. 
| New species are also among them; I mean speci- 
mens unlike any before sent. Those who read the 
journals must begin to realize that the species good 
for bees are not a few, but exist in many hundreds 
of species. These cannot (many of them) be learned 
by any except botanists. If a set were named and 
placed before any other person, he could not be 
trusted to compare other plants with them for 
identification. This the writer has seen exemplified 
in the case of many sorts of plants, for twenty years 
past. The same is true of insects, or other small 
animals. W. J. BEAL. 
Mich. Ag. Col., Lansing. 








THE November number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal contains a very full report of the convention at 
Chicago. Among the valuable papers read was one 
from Prof. Cook in regard to the bee’s tongue, illus- 
trated with diagrams. 

——_—__——_ 000 <= 

WE clip the following good advice from the Cin- 
cinnati Grange Bulletin: 

Scrape up all ycur beeswax on rainy days, but do 
notsend it off by mail or express and lose half in 
charges; if you cannot sell it near home, club with 
your neighbors and s nd a barrel of it by freight. 

Mr. JAMES Boston of Cincinnati, Neb., has a tene- 
/ment hive with the roof in two pieces, each piece 

hinged so as to be raised like the lid toachest. The 
connection with the ridge board, where the hinges 
are, is made water-proof by a strip of enameled cloth. 
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Box Mite Department. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES IN BOX HIVES. 
LEASE accept thanks for the fine A BC book 

— which I received of you. It is just a splendid 
o bee-book. It is all any person needs to make 
a successful apiarian. But, friend R., could you not 
give us a little sketch now and then as to the best 
method of handling bees in the old box-hive—espe- 
cially about putting them up for winter? It,would, 
I think, interest a great many readers of GLEANINGS 
to hear a little more of the best management of the 
box-hive. There are plenty of bee-men who won't 
use any other hive. 1 am going into winter quar- 
ters with 15 box-hives that I expect to transfer, in 
the spring, into the Langst oth frames, and would 
like to know the best way to put them up for win- 
ter. Yousay, packing straw around them is no pro- 
tection at all; and about ventilation, how much on 
the top and how much for the bottom’ Now, if you 
think it worth while to give us a sketch on the sub- 
ject, all right; if not, it will be all right any way. 

A. H. DUFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., Nov., 1879. 

Why, my friend, I have been trying, al- 
most ever since GLEANINGs started, to keep 
up a box-hive department; but as the box- 
hive men seldom take a bee journal, it starves 
out for want of material for it. My experi- 
ence in wintering in box-hives last winter 
was so poor, I do not know but that you will 
regard me as poor authority. 1 had 15 or 20 
that I had bought up, or taken for subscrip- 
tions, and, as they were full of honey, I 
thought I would let them winter in the good 
old way. Now, these stocks came from all 
over the country, from widely different local- 
ities; their stores, too, were of honey as 
nicely capped, and as thick and _ nice, as any 
one could ask for; but almost every colony 
died, and what didn’t die had the spring 
dwindling inthe mostapproved form. After 
we transferred, in = wet the few that were 
left, they were so disheartened and demoral- 
ized they would hardly go out after pollen, 
when other colonies in chaff hives were just 
roaring with business. In the fall, we put 
chaff cushions over the holes in the top, and 
covered them with a box, but that seemed to 
do but little good. With a winter such as 
we had last, I can not but feel that box-hives 
are rather precarious property — especially 
where they are very large and roomy. It 
the hive is small,so that the bees come pret- 
ty nearly up to the walls all around, | 
should set them ina large box, and pack chaff 
all around them, bridging the entrance, so 
they could fly when the weather permitted. 
This arrangement, with a good roof 0) vr all, 
would come very near the chaff hive. if the 
box-hive is not small, I would saw off the 
bottom, or cut down its dimensions in some 
way, until the bees could pretty nearly fill it, 
and allow the chaff to come up near enough 
to be some protection. 


WINTERING BOX-HIVE COLONIES IN A CEL- 
LAR. 

Should the winter prove a severe one, it 
will, without doubt, be a great saving to car- 
ry them in, providing you have a dark, dry, 
frost-proof cellar. Should it, on the contra- 


ry, prove an open winter, and your cellar is 
not proof against warm days as well as frost, 

our bees will get uneasy, come out of their 
hives, and often prove more troublesome 


and do worse than if you left them on their 
summer stands. You see, it is like this: 
Should you try half in doors and the other 
half out, one winter they will do best one 
way, and the next the opposite way. From 
this you will see why I advise beginners to 
winter bees out of doors, in this latitude. A 
great many times, bees in box-hives come 
through the winter strong, without any pro- 
tection ; but, of late years, this is rather the 
exception than the rule. You will constant- 
ly meet such cases, and they are often quot- 
“ed to show thav bees do best when let aione. 
Sometimes considerable apiaries winter well 
without care, but, taking the country 
through, this is very far from proving the 
rule. 
VENTILATING BOX-HIVES IN WINTER. 
If there are no holes in the top of the hive 
or cracks where the breath of the bees can 
escape, | should have some, by all means; 
but, instead of leaving them open for a draft 
of air to pass through the hive, | would cov- 
er them with a box of loose chaff, or a thick 
chaff cushion. If you can pry the whole top 
of the hive off, it will be much better for 
winter, as well as for box honey next sum- 
mer. Spread over the exposed combs a piece 
of old bagging or burlap, and put ever this a 
box to hoid 6 inches or more of chaff, and 
then a rain-proof coverthat can not be blown 
off by the winds. Close the bottom up as 
tight as you can, leaving only an entrance 
large enough to let out two or three bees at a 
time, and then, when a day comes that bees 
fly, see that none of these entrances are 
clogged with dead bees. If I were going to 
carry the hives into the cellar, | would pack 
them about in the same way I would to leave 
them on their summer stands. Chaff pack- 
ing, in connection with cellar wintering, has 
given some of the best results that have been 
reported. This is for all kinds of hives. 
When you set them out, they do not feel the 
sudden change,as they do in unpacked hives. 





THE HONEY DEW AND WHERE iT IS 
FOUND. 


A NEW THEORY AS TO ITS ORIGIN, 


fh JHE theories as to honey dews seem to be va- 
rious; for nearly every one who finds it is 
confirmed in his opinion, that the plant upon 
which he found it is the rare producer of it. The 
trees are numerous on the leaves of which it may 
be found, among which are the papaw, cherry, 
sugar, and oak. 
The dew is not a deposite on the leaf which ac- 
cumulates by atmospheric changes, as common 
dews are deposited, but it is an exudation of the 
leaf itself, which occurs in the latter part of summer 
or the beginning of autumn. When the leaves are 
near the time of ripening, they exude a gummy 
saccharine substance, which dries and hardens dur- 
ing the bright summer and autumn days. This is 
moistened by the dews of night, and converted into 
a thin nectar, which the bees readily take up and 
| carry to their homes, and make it into honey by 
| their own modus operandi. 
HONEY DEW NOT DETRIMENTAL TO THE BEES. 
Honey dew has always been welcomed by the bee- 
_ keepers in this locality, and is considered a great 
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benefit in aiding the bees to complete their winter 


stores. We cannot think it an injury to the bees, as 
stated by friend L. W. Reed, in his article that was 
clipped from the Lewistown (Me.) Journal, and pub- 
lished by Brother Root, in the Nov. GLEANINGS; 


neither do we regard the rains of August and Sep- 
tember as special blessings in washing away the | 


honey dew. 

These rains prove to be a decided injury instead 
of a benefit as will be fully established by referring 
to September and October, 1868. These were unusu- 
ally wet months. That year, I had twelve colonies of 
black bees. Next spring, all had perished, but the 


greater part of them died before winter set in, of | 


what was then styled the dysentery or cholera. 
Hence the washing away of the honey dew was no 
blessing to these colonies, and the disease could not 


be attributed to the collecting of honey dew, but | 


must be ascribed to some other cause. 

My friend and neighbor, P. G. Stuart, from an 
apiary of fifty colonies, lost forty-five the same year 
I lost mine; and Judge P. B. Swing fared even worse 
than P. G. Stuart, losing forty-seven out of fifty-one 
colonies, 

When the fall months have been dry, the bees 
have generally wintered best, being more free from 
disease, other than famine; hence we regard honey 
dews as beneficial to the bees. 

In regard to where the honey dew is found, I stated, 
in the beginning of this article, that it is found on 
the papaw, sugar, cherry, and oak. Mr. P.G. Stuart 
has been one of the old time bee-keepers since 1844, 
and possessed the largest dpiary known in the 


county. He is a regular progressive, and keeps up | 


with the present day in the improvements, having 
most of his colonies in movable frame hives. He is 


a close observer, a man of strict integrity, and whose | 


opinion is entitled to due credence. He has found 
honey dew on the papaw, sugar, and sparingly on 


the cherry, but never on the beech, yet does not de- | 


ny its existence there. 


HONEY DEW FROM THE OAK, 


On the 22nd of September, 1879, I was walking 
through a wood’s pasture, in which stood a few iso- 
lated trees. 
honey bees. I took it for an absconding swarm, but 
soon found that I was mistaken, for the buzz was 
stationary. The noise attracted me to an oak tree, 
with a very bushy top, where I imagined I had found 


& swarm of bees; but, on close inspection, I saw | 


they were working on the leaves, in as great num- 
bers as I ever saw them on the linden when in full 
bloom. The thought of honey dew flashed through 
my brain, and in my unbounded enthusiasm I felt 
like shouting ‘Eureka! Eureka!! I have found it” 
—the dew. Sol plucked some of the lower leaves, 
and soon found one with a drop or two of dew on the 
upper surface, which I eagerly tasted and found ‘to 
be sweet as nectar. I then plucked more leaves, all 
richly laden with the delicious sweet. Then I went 
to the other side of the tree, and found it more 
abundant than before. I plucked a leaf to take 
home with me. This one was so full of honey dew 
that I had to carry it in a horizontal position to keep 
it from running off the leaf. It had several drops 
on it. There were no acorns on the tree that I could 
see. My old friend Stuart was shown the leaf, and 
pronounced it the most copious lot of it, on one leaf, 
he had ever seen. He has the leaf in his possession. 
The time was ten o’clock, A. M., when I first visited 


All of a sudden I heard the hum of | 


the tree. In a few days, I went there again, about 

three, P. M., and, to my surprise, found my little 

pets still spending their time among the branches of 

the oak. As to the dew’s being produced by in- 

sects,—it is too Homeopathic a dose to merit much 

attention. J. B. CLINE. 
Perin’s Mills, Clermont Co., O., Nov. 10, 79. 


, Your aceount, friend C., makes mine think 
| of the honey on my spider plants; but mine 
was only on the blossom, aud not on the 
leaves. There was plenty of dew on the 
leaves, but it was just water, and not sweet 
at all. I presume you are aware of what has 
been reported in back numbers in regard to 
honey from the oak bunds in the fall, and that 
your oak tree was entirely a different case. 
What kind of an oak was it? Who ean give 
us more light? Is it really a fact, that trees 
sometimes bear honey from their leaves, as 
well as blossoms ? 


——____—>- 060 <a —-- 


EXTRACTING UNSEALED HONEY IN 
THE FALL. 


A REPORT THAT LOOKS AS IF IT WAS A WISE THING 
TO DO. 

\ S the advice given by you on page 451, in this 
oon, month’s GLEANINGS, regarding extracting un- 
=~ sealed stores, is not what 1 should like to fol- 
low, I would like to ask you, if you think the un- 
capped honey that is in brood combs at this season, 
and especially after so Jong a spell of beautiful dry 
weather, is ripe, or fit to leave in hives for winter 
use. We (my wife and I) have been busy extracting 
from our 130 colonies for two days; are only about 
| half through at this time. We take out every frame 
and extract it, if it even has five cells of uncapped 
honey. I find some of this uncapped honey very 
| thin indeed, and after trying many frames of the 
capped honey, I foundit good and thick. My advice 
would be, throw out every drop of unsealed honey be- 
fore putting bees in winter quarters. I am satisfied 
after last winter’s experience that it pays to do this, 
extracting thoroughly. Those that had no uncapped 
honey had no dysentery, and those that did have 
uncapped honey, did have dysentery; but I hope to 
get through this coming winter without dysentery, 
if good, ripe honey for food, and a dry, well venti- 
lated, frost proof cellar will do it. Surely, it does 
seem as if bee culture is going to be profitable. We 
ought, at least, to save ovr bees this winter, for, I 
assure you, they have not been very profitable to us 
_ the past season. We had 62 colonies in the spring, 
| and now have 100 fair and 30 light colonies, and have 
| had 3.000 th. of honey, about 1.400 th. comb, and 1.600. 
| extracted. In 1878, we had more than this amount 

of honey from 30 colonies. This year we got seven 

eights of our honey from basswood, but no surplus 

from white clover. HARRY BLACKBURN. 
| Webberville, Ingham Co., Mich., Nov. 15, 1879. 
| Many thanks, friend B. Much has been 
'said about extracting the unsealed honey 
| from the brood combs, but this is almost the 
first report I remember to have had, showing 
that it is a preventive of the dysentery. Are 
you sure that, in a few days after extracting, 
more unsealed honey would not be found ? 
Do they not uncap it, and then bring water 
to dilute it, before they can use it to good 
advantage? If it prevents dysentery, and 
helps them to winter, extract it, by all means. 
Our hives contain so little unsealed honey, 
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I can hardly think it would be an advantage 


to extract it, but this is doubtless owing to | 
the small amount of fall honey. I had sup- | 


posed the bees would evaporate and ripen 

any unsealed honey, during a dry fall such 

as we have just had. Will you please tell 

usabout what quantity you succeeded in get- 

ting per hive ? 
rr 090 ie 

SCREW-DRIVERS THAT WON'T GET 
LOOSE IN THE HANDLES. 

'E have sold so many of the all-metal 

screw-drivers, | have often thought 

> of something of larger size, made in 

the same way. Screw-drivers of all sizes are 


either of poor temper or they will work loose 
in the handle, or, as it oftentimes happens, 


sent to our wholesale hardware store for 
some good screw-drivers. They cost nearly 


half a dollar apiece ; but, as they were beau- | 


tifully polished, and had ebony handles, I 
thought they were perhaps worth it. Yes- 
terday, failing to get a window up, after a 
rain, | went for one of these screw-drivers, 
and, the first I knew, it had * pulled out of 
the handle.”’” I went down to the blacksmith 
and told him I wanted a good, large, stout 
screw-driver, of exactly the right temper, 
that could not come out of the handle. With 
some half-round iron, we bent up a handle 
and welded it most securely to the blade, in 
the way shown in the two cuts below : 
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HOME-MADE, ALL-METAL SCREW-DRIVERS. 


The hole in the handle makes it lighter, is 
convenient to hang up the tool by, and ans- 
wers for a wrench to turn nuts not very 
heavy. However, if it should be objected 
that it is not so easy for the hands, a piece of 
blackwalnut can be neatly inlaid, and then 
you have a wood-handled screw-driver that 
can never split or get away. If you can not 
get your blacksmith to make you one, I will 
‘urnish them as follows: Eight inches long, 
25 c.; 12 inches long, 40 c.; inlaid with wal- 
nut, each, 10 c. more; if wanted by mail, add 
5c. and 8 c. respectively. 

MOLLIE 0. LARGE’S SPIDER PLANT. 

BY OUR FRIEND MOLLIE HERSELF. 


ty doubt, you allremember a puff I gave the 








spider plant last fall, and, friend Root, I be- 

lieve you have eulogized it as highly as [ did; 
but our experience with it this year, as a honey pro- 
ducing plant, will justify it. J hada few pet stalks 
in the garden, that bloomed the 20tb of June, and 
those plants were in bloom until frost, which came 
to us about the middle of Sept. All through the dry 
weather, when there was not dew enough to moisten 


in — plenty in the market, but they are | 
1 


your slippers, you could shake the nectar off from 
those plants, providing you were out before the bees. 
I believe our bees are not as greedy as yours to 
overload themselves, but I have seen several in a 
plant at the same time, and three jostling each other 
from one floweret. G. G. wa3 examining a nucleus 
near those plants, late one evening, and must have 
shaken the stalks s»me, as the bees were busy on 
the ground in the morning, as much as to say, *“ No 
waste here’. But there are two sides to every 
thing, so Iwill give you the other side for the col- 
umn of * Blasted Hopes”’. 

EXPERIENCE OF 1879 


As soon as spring opened, we sowed spider plant 
seed in beds, also expecting a great muny volun- 
teers; but the extremely dry spring and summer was 
so against us that we almost failed entirely. It was 
only by watering, and a great deal of labor that we 
saved any. We tried it in drills and broad cast, but 


| the only way we gut any was by transplanting from 


they have both faults. A short time ago, I | 
| succeeded in getting about one sixth of an acre to 


the beds _ | intended to have four acres, but only 
live, not getting any rain for weeks at a time. 
When the plants are set and have grown about six 
inches bigh, nothing but frost will interfere with 
them. I would not advise any one to try the spider 
plant on a large scale, until he is convinced of its 
merit, then he will put forth every effort to make it 
a success, and, after all, from some cause or other, 
it may be he will be disappointed, as we were _ this 
season, expecting to have barrels of extracted, and 
crates of section, honey to stow away; but, alas! for 
blasted hopes. How much more tiresome to carry 
out sugar syrup than to carry in honey! Ah well, 
it works all right after all; for. if the bees in Chris- 
tian Co., kept on increasing as they did a year ago, 
there would soon be a swarm in every bush, and no 
honey after all, for they would consume it for their 
support, and we not even get a smell of it. 
: Mouurk O. LARGE. 
Pine Hill Apiary, Millersville, Ills. Nov., 1879. 


Honey Golumn. 





Under this head will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 





CITY MARKETS. 

CHICAGO.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
10@12c. Extracted, 6@8c. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, yellow, 20@22c. Darker grades, 
124e@l5e. 

St. Lovurs. — Market for honey is good, demand 
greater than the supply. We quote: Choice White 
Comb, in 1 and 2 fh. sections, nicelv crated, 36 to 50 B. 
in crate, 18¢. to 20c. per th. Fall Honey, 2. to4e. 
per tb. less. Extracted, in fair demand, — White 
Clover and Basswood, llc. to 13¢.: Buckwheat and 

| Fall Honey, 8c. to 10c. Beeswax.—Prime, 22c., and 
in demand. R. C. GREER & Co. 


For Sale, several hundred hb. of first class White 
| Clover H_ ney, in 1%. sections, at very dt gh for 
cash in advance. Send for price. D. E. Best. 
Best's, Pa., Nov. 2, 1879. 


T will sell, and deliver at R. R.in Jacksen, 2 bbls. 

| Of 360 Tb. each, of choice clover honey, at 10c. per 1; 

, the same of basswood honev, very fine, at #c. and 

\2 bbls. of dark honey at 8c. The cash must accom- 
pany the order. Reference, A. I. Root. 

J. H. TOWNLEY. 





Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich. 
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CUTTING A BEE TREE “DOWN SOUTH.” 





HOW THEY GOT 1)) OF HONEY AND —SOME STINGS 
TOO. 


: EAR NOVICH:--As cutting bee trees seems to 
cb) have a fascination for you, Iwill try to relate 
= my experience in cutting one, some two years 
ago. The swamp containing the bee trees was lo- 
cated about two miles from me, and I learned that 
the bees had occupied one of the trees (there were 
two) for a period of about five years; the other, 
some 60 feet from the first named, had been a bee 
tree for three years. Owing to the swamps all a- 
bout, the trees being from 3 to 4 feet deep in water, 
no one had ever had the “brass” to go in and cut the 
trees. Besides, no one in the immediate vicinity 
knew or cared much for bees or bee trees. 

We managed, four of us, to get through the swam p 
to the bee trees, by lajing poles, as impremptu 
bridges, and walking on them, supported by a pole 
in our hands, one end being constantly kept on the 
bottom, in order to retain our equilibrium. That 
voyage was a very “precarious travel,” you can rest 
assured. We went in proudly erect, laughing, jok- 
ing, &c.; but, alas! our spirits were not long to re- 
main in this joyous mood. I was accompanied by 
friends, W and Lamb; also bya young colored 
man, named Isaac. None of us were familiar with 
cutting bee trees; in fact, the colored boy, Isaac, 
knew nothing about bees at all. 

Upon cutting into the tree, which was a large cy- 
press about three fect through, we soon found that 
it was hollow, a mere shell, in fact. 

The two entrances used by the bees were probably 
forty feet from the ground, and about four feet a- 
part, and each perhaps four inches in diameter. 

While cutting the tree, I casually remarked to the 
colored boy, that as soon as the tree fell he would 
better run out upon the trunk and stop the en- 
trances, so that the bees would be unable to come 
out too numerously, and sting us. I had no idea that 
he thought I was in earnest, but, as soon as the tree 
had reached the ground (having fallen partly on 
smaller trees, it did not get clear down into the wat- 
er, remember), Isaac was tar out among its branches. 
He was bravely attempting to stop the holes in the 
tree, but, alas! he found that he had prepared noth- 
ing with which to do so. 

Upon the impulse of the moment, in his wild ex- 
citement, he yelled “I've got’em, boss.’’ I looked 
up between “dodging times’ (bees were thick out at 
the stump by this time), and beheld him with one 
bare foot over each of the holes. 

Just about this time, the bees were pouring out 
from a crack in the tree, on one side, out of Isaac’s 
view, at the rate of a pint per second. Isaac’s per- 
son was enveloped in only a thin muslin shirt, open 
at the back, and low in the neck, and thin, cotton 
pantaloons; he had no hat or shoes, or any protec- 
tion for his face! ‘ 

I gazed upon him in this trying dilemmain awe. 
I felt that there was going to be a “red hot” time in 
that swamp, ina few moments. 

I looked upon Isaac’s devoted person as ‘‘sacrific- 
ed;’’ aye, for an instant, thoughts of the “boy on 
the burning deck,” “Fourth of July,’ and divers 
such brave sentiments flashed through my mind, at 
the sublime scene before me. Injust about three sec- 
onds, Isaac seemed to have a cloud upon his manly 








countenance; then ke realized that “There is no, 
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place like”’ “anywhere, anywhere, out of the’”’ 
—vdees! 

He made one frantic plunge toward us, on his 
way to liberty, delivering a wild and fiend like yell, 
that would have curdled the blood of our western 
settlers, who are used to heaving the war whoop of 
the wild red man. flookedafter him as best I could. 
He had, apparently, a full peck of bees working dil- 
igently upon his head, neck, and face; his naked, 
black shoulders were livid with the hybrids sticking 
thereto. 

One partial glimpse of all this, and I was gazing 
upou vacancy. The bees reminded me of the tail of 
acomet, as they followed the boy at lightening speed. 
By this time, the bees were making it hot, terribly 
hot, at the stump of the felled tree, and, upon look- 
ing round, I beheld an intensely interesting tableau. 
Friends W—— and Lamb occupied safe, if not erace- 
ful, attitudes. W-—— was in a hole of water up tohis 
waist, with a whole mosquito-bar enveloping his 
head, shoulders, and arms. Lamb had fallen upon 
his knees, in the attitude of prayer, with his hands 
and arms plunged into the water to his elbows. He 
had about four cubie yards of wire cloth made into 
a bee hat, and in consequence could crawl under his 
bee hat and be pretty safe, excepting his hands and 
arms! He couldn't begin to yet them under! 

No amount of persuasion could induce friend 
W—— to leave his damp situation just yet though,to 
cut the thing short, I willbrietly say, that we finally 
took about one hundred pounds of fine honey from 
the tree. Lam sorry I can’t end this by saying, “I 
took the bees home, put them in a movable frame 
hive, gave them an Italian queen, and to day they 
are as fine an Halian colony as any one would desire 
to see.”’ No, we left the bees; we had enough honey, 
and bees (stings) tolust us for several weeks. Three 
hours later, we interviewed Isaac. His feet were 
terribly stung on their bottoms, his shoulders were 
in a bad fix, his head——well, it was like 16 heads 
rolled into one. It was swelled as large asa ten gal- 
lon Keg, and reminded me somewhat of one, painted 
black. 

His eyes were entirely closed up, and ever and 
anon, as a sickly smile passed over his dreary look- 
ing and saddened visage, his mouth appeared like an 
elongated bung-hole in a molasses hogshead, 

He turned his head in my direction, and in plain- 
tive tones wailed “Mr. Taylor, what made you gin 
me away in dis style for?’’ 

“I of course, told him, that I supposed he had more 
sense than to think that I was in earnest. 

He says that he ‘‘don’t b’leive dem insex likes 
niggers noway.”’ Anyhow, said he “I’s done wid’em 
for ever more; fore goodness, I is!’’ 

GLEANINGS, your A BC, A. B. J. and B. K. M.,, all 
combined, would not be able to make a bee keeper 





of Isaac now. 


I will tell you some day of that other bee tree in 
the same swamp, if you survive this letter. 
Yours Bee Trecially, R. C. TAYLOR. 
Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 5,1879. 


EP +6; SS 
WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE DRONES? 
A NEW THEORY. 


Layer from what has been published of late, 
ay on the subject of drones, the question as to how 

~ long these live under ordinary circumstances, 
the manner in which they perish, &e., is still an 
open one. In August last, some beautifully marked 
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drones were hatched in one of my colonies, the 
progeny of an extra fine queen which I purchased 


This is not only a splendid saw for cutting 
off limbs, but it is a very handy saw any- 


from E. M. Hayhurst. The colony was fed daily, | where, and will cut off a limb or a board in 


and the drones were permitted to go in and out asin | 
In less than | 


the hight of the swarming season. 
thirty days from the time they took wing, not one 
drone could be seen, although the weather was 
beautifuland warm. If their home became intoler- 
able to them, by reason of persecution, they might | 
have taken shelter in at least two other colonies, 
which retained a succession of drones, but not one 
of these finely marked drones were to be seen any 
where. If drones live as long as the authors of bee 
literature would have us believe, what became of 
my finely marked pets? 

Now I claim to have made something of a discov- 
ery. I think I may assume this much, as I have 
never seen anything in print, concerning what I am 
going to suggest. It is now well understood, that if | 
the abdomen of a drone is pressed between the | 
thumb and finger, he will explode with a convulsive 
jerk and die instantly. No one can try the experi- 
ment without being irapressed with the suddenness 
of the death which follows. I have for a long time 
been of the opinion that this curious feature in the 
organism of the drone is no mere accident, but the 
handiwork of an all wise Creator, for a wise pur- 
pose, though we may not fully understand it at the 
present. 

Can it be that a beneficent Creator has provided | 
the drone with the means of his own “sudden des- 
truction,’”’ as some compensation for his hard lot? 
Whether or not the poor drone, when driven from 
his home, outlawed and persecuted, “having no | 
where to lay his head,” can “burst,” quiver, and die, | 
at his own option, [am not prepared to say. (Per- 
haps he “sort o’’’ remembers how his “daddy” did 
it, Brother Root.) But one thing I do know, and that | 
is that drones do, at certain times and under certain | 
circumstances, burst like the ripe pods of the 
“touch-me-not,” while on the wing, and fall lifeless | 
to the ground without any apparent cause, except | 
that it is their nature to doso. This, I think, ac- | 
counts for the sudden disappearance of drones , 
when no succession is kept up. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 
Christiansburg, Shelby Co., Ky., Nov. 1, '79. 
rr © 0 me 


A NEW SAW FOR TAKING 
SWARMS. 


FEW days ago, a friend of mine who is: 

market gardener brought me a pruning 
=~ §aw Which he said he brought from 
Germany, and asked if any of our boys could | 
make him some like it. The peculiarity of | 
this saw was, that the back of the blade was 
thin, like the edge of a knife, while the edge 
where the teeth were was quite thick. This 
enables it to go through any kind of green | 
timber without pinching in the least. We | 


DOWN 


finally made him one hundred of them, as 
shown in the cut below. 








FAMMER’S PRUNING SAW. 


an incredibly short time. The blades are 
made of the celebrated saw steel, that is 
tempered without hammering. The blade 
is about 12 inches long by half an inch broad. 
As it will turn at any angle, this saw is very 
convenient for getting around among the 
limbs of trees, or for sawing in any direction. 
If you want one of them, we can send it for 
75 ets.; 90, if sent by mail. 


<at> 0 @-¢ 
BEES EATING GRAPES. 


FOUR criticism on the experiment of Mr. J. 
W Elliott, in regard to bees destroying grapes, 
which appeared in the Noy. No. of GLEAN- 
INGS, must excite astonishment. Your position 
among bee keepers adds weight to a bad influence 
already at work toinjure our industry. In all new 
localities, when honey producing begins to take on 
the character of an industry, we have this question 
to combat; I am, therefore, compelled, in the inter- 
est of self preservation, to challenge your conclu- 
sions. 

Ihave duplicated the experience of Mr. Elliott 
this past season, with this addition; I dipped the 
bunch of grapes in a can of honey and laid it on the 
alighting board. I think the past season was 
drouthy enough in Kansas to give a fair test. The 
bees immediately, of course, gathered up all the 
honey. The grapes, they polished until they looked 
like black beads, and although these grapes lay 
there over two weeks, until they were shriveled up, 
they never broke the skin of one of them. I placed 
another bunch by the side of this one, and scratched 
open about half the berries. These were soon de- 
voured except the skin. Those not scratched open 
were not punctured. These two bunches were se- 
lected by an experienced grape grower as the ripest 
ina vineyard of five acres, and when the grapes 
were dead ripe. 

You say, “With their strong mandibles, bees can 
tear open substances much stronger than the skin 
of a grape."’ To get through the skin of a grape, it 
must be cut, not torn. Prof. Riley, whom you seem 
to follow, says the jaws of the bee and wasp are sim- 
ilar. Then their methods of cutting the skin of a 
grape must be similar. We can see awasp alight 
upon a grape, and see his method of gnawing, and 
can tell the moment he gets through the skin and 
begins to suck the juice of the grape. If the bee 
does the same thing, he must do it in a similar man- 
ner, and it must take about as long. Now, I ask 
you or any one else to cite a single instance where 
the bee had been brushed off before he had punc- 


tured the skin and had left the imprint of his man- 


dibles upon the skin of the grape? “If you have nev- 
er been quick enough to do this, you have no evi- 
dence that the bee is responsible for the punctures. 
If you reasoh only from analogy, saying the simi- 
larity of the jaws of bees and wasps, as we are told, 
makes it conclusive that the bees bite through the 
skins of grapes, we ask why not carry the analogy 
further and say the bees catch spiders, and build 
their cells of mud? There is no doubt that they 
have the power, but it is equally as certain that they 
have not the will. 

You say, “Seeing sometimes deceives,” which 
leaves the impression upon our mind, that you 
have many cases to cite, where bees have been seen 
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inall the stages of cutting through the skins of | 
grapes. We would especially like to know why you 
have acquitted the black bees of this pernicious | 
habit. W. P. HOGARTY. 

Quindaro, Kan., Nov. 11, 1879. 

If the truth is going to harm our industry, 
I should am! ,** Let us have the harm.”’ You, | 
friend H., have proved by experiment that 
bees do not always puncture grapes ; and, if | 
Iam correct, I have proved by experiment 
that they sometimes do. On my own vines 
they cleaned the fruit all off the vines as far | 
as they went, and I have been told so many 
times by others, that they took all in the 
same Way—especially the Delaware grapes, | 
that I have no doubt of it. Several bee- | 
keepers have acknowledged to me that bees 
did, at times, eat grapes, but said that it was 
not best to have it generally known. I have 
mentioned the matter before on these pages, 
and when I hear it so stoutly maintained 
that bees can not puncture grapes, I do not 
feel right to a silent. I do not mean to) 
carry the idea that grapes and bees can not | 
be kept together, for 1 have five hundred 
vines, just planted right near my hives, for | 
shade. I do this knowing the bees will be 
far less likely to touch them there than they 
would be if half a mile or more from the api- | 
ary. There are a great many who know 
that bees at times destroy grapes, if they | 
will only speak out. I do not accuse black 
bees of this, because I do not think them. 
smart enough ; but, as I said before, I think, | 
from the experience I have with Italians, I 
can teach any freshly imported strain to eat | 
sweet grapes. <A single bunch, or many 
bunches, would not. perhaps, be enough ; | 
but - them to working in heaps, as they | 
do when robbing, and they will almost eat 
through inch boards. Our A B C class, 
many of them, know how it is. 





BEES EATING GRAPES. 

Bees are unable to injure fruit. This fact has , 
been thoroughly ascertained by a committee for | 
this purpose, appointed conjointly by the Society of | 
Horticulture and Grape Culture, of Bordeaux, 
France, and the Society of Bee Culture, of La Gi- 
ronde. Nearly all the members of this last society, 
owners of vineyards, are among the producers of 
the famous wine of Bordeaux, and were interested 
in the result of the investigation. 

Sweet cherries, plums, apricots, pears, apples, 
peaches, and grapes were successively placed inside 
several bee hives, and remained there safe. Yet 
grapes, in France, have very thin skins, thinner , 
than those of the grapes of this country. 

You say in your November No., that bees bite the 
grapes with their mandibles, and that you can teach | 
them to attack fruit. It is as much impossible, 
more impossible indeed, for bees to bite a berry of | 
grapes, as for you to bite, with your teeth, a big | 
water-melon, as long as it is whole. 

Furthermore, bees are unable to enlarge a pin 
hole pierced in the grape berries. We ascertained 
this fact last September. 

Our bees, finding no sweets in the few flowers | 
which had survived our dry summer, went in) 
swarms to the vineyards, clustering upon and at- 
tacking every berry damaged by the birds. | 

Of course, the owners of the vineyards situated | 
near our apiaries were aroused against our bees, | 


| too. 


| for making fdn. to be use 


and planned to obtain a law limiting the number of 
colonies to be kept in each locality. 
To convince Our neighbors that bees were unable 


to damage sound berries, we put some grapes in 
| several colonies. 
' without a berry being damaged. 


There they remained over 15 days, 


Some having objected that probably the bees of 
the selected colonies had not yet learned to cut the 
skin of grapes, my son went to one vineyard with 
the party. He selected one of the bunches which 
were the most damaged and the most covered with 
bees; he cut all the damaged berries and allowed 
the bees to return to the bunch. Six hours after, 
the berries were found intact, not a bee having 
been able to cut them. . 

The next day, he returned to the vineyard, cut all 
the damaged berries of another bunch, and punc- 
tured with a pin a few of the remaining berries. At 
evening, he found the punctured berries having a 
small depression at the place of the puncture; this 
depression was caused by the bees, who had sucked 
through the pin hole all the juice they had been 
able to reach; but the pin hole had not been en- 
larged. 

The same experiment was repeated on the follow- 
ing days, and always with the same result. 

IT hope that you will put my article in your next 
issue; for we can not be too careful to avoid giving 
arms to the enemies of bees and bee culture. 

CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Nov. 15, 1879. 

Your experiments seem very conciusive, 
friend D., and I am glad you have made 
such careful experiments. Still, Lean hardly 
think it possible that all of the grapes of the 
vines where I saw them, were broken ber- 
ries. They were Concords, and very ripe. 
Would there not be a place about the stem, 
where a bee could get through the skin ? 


| The grapes were literally covered with Ital- 


ians, which were actively loading up, and 
others were going and coming; when they 
got through, the vines were stripped. Mr. 
John White, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., 
O., had a vine on his house, loaded with 
grapes. The bees found them, learned how 
to puncture the skins, so he said, and, in a 
very short time, they stripped it of every 
berry. If the berries were also all broken in 
this case, we may be mistaken. Again; are 
broken berries of no value to the owner of 
the vineyard? I do not want to fall into 
error, but, if letting the truth come out will 
hurt bee-keepers, let us be hurt. 














AGE OF DRONES. 


I notice in GLEANINGS a communication from L. 
D. Worth, Reading Center, N. Y., in regard to drones 
living all winter. I have a hive with a large number 
of active drones now. The hive is strong with bees 
That they are at least 3 weeks old is sure, as I 
removed a black queen about that time, and the 
worker bees are nearly all Italians, while the drones 
are black. KE. H. WYNKOOP. 

Catskill, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1878. 





FDN. THAT WON’T SAG. 


Did you ever try mixing gaye hair with wax 
in breod chamber? If 
not, please try one pound. $ 
[No; I have thought of it, but felt sure the bees 
would bite off the hairs; if they did not, yet the wax 
would not be near as stout as fine wires make it, and 
it would be nearly if not quite as much trouble. We 
have some fdn. now in the hives, containing the 
fibers of raw cotton, but the weather is too cool to 
have it worked out.] 
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CALIFORNIA AS A BEE KEEPING 
STATE. 





ARTICLE NO. 4. 


Wi no. y. OF GLEANINGS;—On page 231, June 
A No., you think Mr. J. Archer's feat from one 

stock hardly possible. I have visited Mr. 
Archer's apiary several times, and I think it is cer- 
tainly possible. In Mr. Archer's apiary, located one 
and a half miles from the beautiful city of Santa 
Barbara, bees can gather pollen or honey the entire 
year. You can commence dividing in February, 
and keep it up until the first of October, in a good 
season, and the last season was a good one. I know 
of even a greater multiplication and a larger pro- 





duction, just by natural increase. Mr. Archer was | 


fortunate in selling his bees and honey at those 
prices; but I personally knew of the transaction. I 
do not say that he did not use some ready made 
comb, as he had quite a quantity on hand in the 
spring; but some allowance should be made for Cal- 
ifornia and Californians, as, in a good season, it can 
beat the whole world, while, in a bad season, it is 
just as far the other way. As they have had two 
bad seasons out of three, it certainly does not look 
very encouraging. Californians invariably report 
the best side of every thing, especially to strangers. 
I have met one very enthusiastic bee-keeper here, 
who says he could make 100 swarms from one stock 
in one season, providing the season was a good one. 
I should like to try my hand at increase from one 


stock, just to see what could be done; but shall | 


have to wait for a good season before commencing 
operations. 
Many bees are starving to death now, but it is 
from bad management. E. GALLUP. 
Scenega, Ventura Co., Cal. 
oo i © 
ANTS VERSUS QUEEN BEES. 





HAT ants will kill straggling bees, when caught 
alone, either from the native animosity which 
one tribe of insects bears towards another 


tribe, or from a desire to extract the honey contain- | 


ed within the bee, is a notorious fact; and more cer- 
tainly will they attack a queen just issuing witha 
swarm, if she accidentally falls to the ground, for 
then she is overloaded with a full supply of honey, 
and rendered comparatively helpless from her sur- 
charged ovaries. Last summer, I caught two young 


queens in a second swarm, and caged them in wood- | 


en cages, with wire cloth on one side, intending to 
take them a few miles to some queenless colonies. 
In order to keep them in good condition, I placed 
them on top of the quilt, in the second story of a 
frame hive, wire downward. In six hours, I went 
for them, and found both dead. TI saw no cause for 
their death. There were no ants visible, no spiders, 
or any other of the many enemies of the bee genus, 
and I was inclined to believe they died from suffoca- 
tion, although I had confined many others more 
closely than these, with no bad results. Two weeks 
later, I repeated precisely the same operation, and, 
in a few hours, say three or perhaps four, went for 


the caged queens as before. One of them was just | 


dead, and four common sized, red ants were cling- 
ing to her thorax, underthe wings. The other queen 
was in articulo mortis, with a lot of voracious ants 
clinging to her inthe same manner, as to the first 
queen. Thissad result explained the cause of the 
fate of the first two queens, under the same circum- 


| stances. And thus I readily approve of the warning 
| given by some correspondents of the bee journals, 
| in regard to queens with clipped wings, and suggest- 

ing the danger that threatens them, when, in at- 
| tempting to follow a swarm, they fall to the earth, 
the danger of being victimized by the antipathy or 
cupidity of a remorseless set of ants. 

I have often seen large numbers of ants secreted 
about bee hives, particularly in wet seasons, but 
have been inclined to think they selected such lo- 
calities to escape the wet, saturated earth, which is 
| the natural nidus of such insects, and also to house 
in some congnial den, which the temperature of a 
colony of bees affords. With the present light be- 
fore me, I do not believe ants destroy much honey, 
when they can obtain other preferable food. 

GEO. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., Oct. 28, 1879. 

While it is quite evident, friend P., that 
the two latter queens were killed by the ants, 
I cannot feel sure that this was the case with 
the former ones, as you say you saw no ants 
about. I have often had queens die thus in 
a few hours after being caged, but always 
when they were without food, and it was to 
| this fact that I attributed their death. I 
| once was inclined to think ants enemies, but 
/ a closer examination made me ‘{ ink other- 
wise. I may still be mistaken, and it may 
be that the ants, with you, friend P., are 
different from ours. 

: —_——D oe a 


HOW MANY FRAMES SHOULD THE 
BEES COVER IN WINTER? 


HOW MANY IN SUMMER? &c. 





AM “in a peck of trouble” about my bees and 
hives. I am using the Langstroth frame in 

—_ Simplicity and chaff hives. I used a two story 
, chaff hive, but it seemed too large. Since then, I 
have made and used a single story hive, and a dou- 
ble tenement, story and a half hive. Not any of 
these suit me, as, since the approach of cold weath- 
er, my strongest stocks occupy 4 frames only. 

The brood in any one of my hives, during the past 
season, could have been put into 3 frames; but, in- 
| stead of being in 3 frames, it was scattered through 
from 4 to 7, the remaining portions of the frames 
being occupied by honey and pollen. 

Perhaps this honey was in the way, but you tell 
| us the bees will remove it from the comb when the 
cells occupied by it are needed for brood rearing. 
A neighbor extracted 100%. from 5 stocks, while my 
6 gave less than 10%. of combhoney. These few 
sections sold well, in the village. Perhaps it would 
pay me better to extract than work for comb honey. 

Now, a few questions. How many L. frames are 
used for brood rearing? What is the average num- 
ber of frames your bees cover when ready for win- 
ter? Should chaff cushion division boards be used 
in a chaff hive when there is room for one or more? 
Are colonies larger in some localities than in others? 

Fairfield, Ct., Oct. 27,’79. Wm. 8S. MOREHOUSE. 

If I understand you correctly, friend M., 
I do not think you have any cause to worry. 
If the cluster of bees extends to 5 frames, 
during freezing weather, it is a very fair 
_colony. If the brood that would go into 3 
| frames is scattered through 7, it is an indi- 
cation that you have given them more room, 
| a little too fast. More brood will be raised, 
_if you make them fill each frame full, before 
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you give them another. Of course, each — 
frame must contain some honey, and some 

pollen, but there should be no cells in it 

without brood, pollen, or honey (unless oc- | 
cupied or ready to be occupied with eggs), 
when you give them an additional frame. | 
The honey may be in the way when honey is 
coming in, but I should have little fear of | 
honey being in the way when they have | 
ceased gathering it, for they would soon eat | 
out some empty cells to cluster in. During | 
freezing weather, our bees usually contract | 
into a round ball, and, if this ball ineludes 5 | 
frames, it is a pretty fair colony. A still | 
heavier colony, in a good chaff hive, may fill | 
the hive so completely that they will seldom | 
contract into a ball, and any colony is aided 

in this, by reducing the size of their winter- 

ing chamber. To do this, I would take out 

all the frames I could (and still leave them 

plenty of winter stores), and put in their | 
places chaff cushions. Colonies are gener- | 
ally larger in localities where there has been | 
an uninterrupted flow of honey during the | 
whole season, but I do not know that locality 
makes any difference otherwise. The size 
of the colony depends very much on what 
kind of a queen they have. A good queen 
will often fill, pretty fairly, every one of the 
10 combs in the lower story. ? 


—_—___—> 90 <= 

WHAT SHALL WE PUT WITH WAX TO. 

MAKE 'THE COMBS TOUGH?! 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


‘fN the Oct. No., I notieed the inquiry, “What do 
‘I the bees do with the fur they nibble from each + 
= other,” and “Why are some combs dark colored | 
when first built?’”” You seem anxious to investigate 





the cause, therefore I will give you my observations | 
in relation to it. 
Last April, after setting my bees out from the 
cellar, I féd a weak swarm with tlour candy to in- 
duce breeding. I put it ina small frame such as I | 
use in the upper half story, 5 inches deep, with an 
ounce vial filled with water, cork, and wick. They | 
took it readily, and began to build comb of brown | 
greyish color, very tough and tenacious. It would | 
bend without breaking. . After building about 3 in. | 
in diameter, and filling it with eggs, they continued | 
to build below the frame to the bottom of the hive, | 
and raised a fine comb of brood before there was 
any in other combs. I have never noticed anything 
like it before or since. It appeared strange to me, | 


and I thought, at the time, I would write you about | 
it, but have postponed it. 

Now, if you could make fdn. out of such material, | 
what an improvement it would be to prevent sag- | 
ging! Ihave been using soft carpet paper, nailed 
to frames for division boards, but found the bees | 
cut it to pieces so badly, I had to abandon it ina) 
measure, <A good deal of the fibre was found in and | 
about the hives. Did the bees use it to mix with | 
wax for brood combs? Did the flour candy have | 
anything to do with it? 

If you would obtain some fine pulp from a paper | 
mill ands incorporate it properly with the wax and 
work it for fdn., you would get the result. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 23,’79. N.A.PRUDDEN. | 


Many thanks, friend P. Our boys have | 
been at work at the wax with their micro | 


scopes, and had just decided, when you 
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letter came, that the “stiffening” in wax is 
the fibres of the cocoons from Greed combs. 
Perhaps this is generally the case, when 
they are building these dark, tough combs, 
near old brood combs, but I was pretty sure 
I had seen just such comb building as you 
describe, yet I could find no piece of it when 
they were making their investigations. I 
think it is quite probable that the comb you 
mention was made with the fiber of the pa- 
per mixed in with the wax. If you can find 
the piece now, send it and I will have the 
boys examine it under the microscope. I 
think the flour candy, without doubt, assist- 
ed in the matter. 


Ladies’ Department. | 





jfk. ROOT:—We received a postal from you, 
and the bees arrived the day following that 


af=——) on which the card came. We postponed writ- 
ing in acknowledgement, until we had something of 


| moment to communicate concerning the bees. Mr. 


Price thinks there are no beauties to match his 
Italians, but he introduced them before he found 
there were directions accompanying them. He had 
not one particle of trouble with them, but J have 
trouble with him. His Italian queen has succeeded 
the American wife in his attentions. Every thing 
about our home is flavored with bee conversation. 

We thank you for your promptness (in which you 
are not a “novice’’) in sending the bees. The queen 
bee has grown since her arrival. I dropped a very 
ripe watermelon ,in the garden, yesterday, and it - 


| broke in halves. This morning, I found it lined with 


Italian workers, extracting the sweetened water. 

In regard to the photograph, I cannot thank you 
enough. ‘Little Blue Eyes” is certainly a child to 
be proud of, and her picture will be treated with as 
choice care as the little lady herself deserves. In 
regard to your age (which I certainly think was a 


| rather indelicate topic for me to have questioned 


you upon) you just drew the bordering line nicely 
etween my husband’s idea and mine. I detect an 
abundance of fun in your countenance, and your 


| little girl’s pleasant expression gives a good index 
| to the kindness in her father’s disposition. 


Enclosed, please find $1.00 for your GLEANINGS, 


| for one year. I find that, as the bees receive in- 


creased attention, our “‘wood-pile” receives increas-~ 
ed neglect; and, that I may regulate the order of 
things in that direction, please address the books to 
me. Anxiously awaiting Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, 
Iam respectfully, Mrs. CHARLES E. PRICE. 
Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co., L. L., Sept. 6, ’7¥. 








I have four stands of black bees, neither of which 
swarmed this summer. I have taken about one 
hundred pounds of honey this season, which is bet- 
ter than some of my neighbors have done, who have 
25 or 30 colonies. his has been a bad honey year 


| here. I have never seen an Italian queen, and was 


very anxious to have one this fall, but my husband 


| persuaded me to wait till spring; “But a woman 


persuaded against her will’ has the same anxiety 
still. I just must have them in the spring, and 
early too, if Ican get them. I am a young A BC 
scholar, and take GLEANINGS (which I think splen- 


| did) with a neighbor, and read until my head is so 


full of bee reading, lamin the same condition in 
which Mr. Merry Banks is in the August number. 
Mrs. L. C. CARPENTER. 
Hustonville, Lincoln Co., Ky. Oct., 1879. 








REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


On the 15th of May, I received from Mrs. Lizzie 
Cotton a hive of Italian bees, with “Directions for 
Managing Bees.” Being a novice, I at once pur- 
chased “ Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping,” ‘“* Cook’s Man- 
ual,’ and the A BC book, and also subscribed for 
the GLEANINGS. The bees came 50 miles by rail, 
and 12 by st The apple trees were then in bloom, 
and later wild cherry, which abounds here, white 
clover, and melilot, motherwort, catnip, mignon- 
nette, &c. I noticed that they frequented the sweet 
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clover and mignonnette in large numbers, but sel- | 


dom saw any on the catnip, although in some places 
they were planted together. As soon as the mother- 
wort commenced to bloom, I saw them busy on that. 
They seemed to favor mignonnette and motherwort. 
It was the “Giant Mignonnette,”’ of course. They 
sent out a large swarm July 15, which I had some 
difficulty in hiving. They staid on the outside two 
days, and then | drove them in with smoke. I had 
no farther trouble with the swarm, but not so w:th 
the old hive. Thus far, I bad received no stings. 
The bees would often get on my fingers, but I was 
eareful not to injure them, and escaped stings, 
though I used neither gloves nor veil. But, during 
the latter part of August, I noticed the bees were 
growing cross. If I ventured in the vicinity of the 
hive, they gave chase, and gave me a badly swollen 
eye, if not a black one. 

I frequently saw them coming to the hive in 
droves, and when a shower came up suddenly, they 
would come home in droves, and cluster on the out- 
side by the entrance, and it would be several min- 
utes before they would all getin. This, and their 


being so cross set me to thinking. The other stand | 
was some little distance from the old hive, at the | 


base of ahill. I frequently went from one stand to 
the other but saw no disturbance at the latter until 
later in the season, and then it was trifling in com- 
parison. Neighbor A. who lives a few rods from us 


has 4 hives of the native bees. They stand close | 


together in a covered frame, are in old box hives, 
and quite small ones atthat. Mr. A. had kept bees 
for 3 years, on shares. At the commencement of 
this season they had 2 colonies. One hive sent out 3 
swarms, and the other 2. Two swarms absconded; 
one staid in the hive 2 days, the other 10 days. An- 
other, after staying on the outside of the hive 4 days 
went back in. 
some 2 weeks from the time I first noticed anything 
unusual about the hive, I had notice from neigu bor 
A. that my bees were plundering their hives, and 


that they had closed all the entrances, and were | 


throwing boiling hot wa‘er on my bees which were 
clusterei at the entrances and on the tops. They 
were on every hive. I at once wrote to Mrs. Cotton 
for advice. She wrote me not to move the bees, nor 
meddle with them at all, for they could take care of 
themselves. 
ually gave up going there, and | begun to feed both 
hives all they would take, and thought my troubles 
were over. But, to-day, I had a note from the own- 
er of a cider mill a quarter of a mile off, that my 
yellow jackets were about his mill, getting into the 
cider and on the pomace and into mischief generally, 
and stinging occasionally. 

Now, Mr. Editor, what shall Ido? The A BC book 
tells me cider is death to bees, providing any escape 
being drowned. Must I give up bee-keeping? for 
the cider mill is a fixture. I waita reply. The bees 
are storing in the boxes now. When is the best 


time to put in the division board and do up for win- | 


ter? Please tell me through GLEANINGS what to do 
to keep my bees at home. TYRO. 
Alna, Lincoln Co., Me., Oct. 23, 1879. 


I am very glad of one point in your letter, 
my friend, and that is, that Mrs. Cotton does, 
sometimes, fill orders, and answer | letters. 
Perhaps she shows a preference toward her 
own sex; oris she beginning to do better, 
and getting ready to fix up all her old ac- 
counts ? She has not yet sent my goods, or 
returned the money, but she has a great 
many times promised to doso. When she 
does, there is quite a little crowd that are 
really anxious for theirs. 


After your old colony sent out a swarm, it | 
would probably become hybrid, and is not | 


this what made them cross? Bees are usu- 


ally cross in the fall, after the yield of honey | 


is over. It was rather rough in your neigh- 
bor, to throw boiling water on your bees, 
after he had got his hives closed. Can you 
not curtain the cider mill, when the bees 
trouble it, as I directed in the ABC? I 
fear you are borrowing trouble somewhat. 
Many seasons, the bees will not go near the 
cider mill at all, and it is only fora few 


Well, about the middle of September, | 


1 lost quantities of bees, but they grad- | 








weeks that they do so,in any season. As 
the weather gets a little cooler, they will get 
over it.. Mrs. Cotton’s advice happened to 
be about right, I guess, this time. Put in 
the division boards at any time you choose 
after they have ceased getting honey. You 
will have no trouble in keeping your bees at 
home when honey comes again next season, 
and, if they trouble you next fall, you must 
get that neighbor a little better posted, and 
you two together can fix the robbing. Do 
the same with the cider mill man, and carry 
each of then a nice plate of honey. This is 
a “heap better’ than quarreling, or hard 
| feelings. 


SPRING DWINDLING; CAUSE AND CURE. 

As others are writing their theories on spring 
dwindling, I would write mine. It is simply starva- 
tion, with plenty of honey in their cells, but all 
granulated; they:can neither eat it, nor feed it to 
their larvae, so they dash out to the first mud hole, 
filled with ice or frozen mud, where the sun has 
thawed a little water. This they suck up, then to 
warm themselves and the ice water in them, you 
will sce them on the fence, old boards. chips, or any 
place where there is a bit of sunshine to be found, 
apparantly enjoying themselves to the utmost of 
their ability. This ice water chilling them, they in 

| turn chill the bees in the hive. The cold water mix- 

ed with the honey and pollen fed to the larvae chills 

— so they all die together, leaving honey in the 
ive. 

Your description of the symptoms, friend 
A., is all right, but I fear your deductions 
are wrong, We often have spring dwindling, 
| where the honey is too thin and watery. 
TESTED QUEENS TURNING HYBRIDS. 


Like you. Ido not believe L. R. Jackson’s queen 
was fertilized the second time, after having her 
wing tg om (page 392 GLEANINGS), but his, like 
| Wm. L. King’s, demoralized queens come and go 
after their own sweet will (304 GLEANINGS). Some 
other queen entered the home of his clipped Italian, 
and filled her combs with hybrids. Queens, as well 
| as drones, are freebooters during the honey season. 
If it were not for this fact, we could never introduce 
| aqueen. All would have to stay in their own homes 
or be killed. 

| . . . . 

| I think your explanations may be right, in 
at least some instances. 

| WAX EXTRACTING; HOW TO CLEAN THE CLOTH BAGS. 

In regard to getting out wax, you say it is best to 
throw away the cloths through which it has been 
strained. Now, I think that poor economy. They 
can be cleaned easily by putting a layer of wood 
ashes into a kettle then a layer of strainers, and so 
on alternately, until the kettle is full. Then fill 
with water, boil, and wash as you would other 
clothes. This takes the wax all out. The lye with- 
out the ashes will not take off the wax. 

Olivet, Mich., Oct. 17, 1879. 

Thanks: Iam very glad to see economy, 
where the time is not of more value than the 
article. The lye from the wood ashes is very 
easily tried. 


ALZAIDA. 


I do feel just a bit inclined toscold. After writing 
way out to Ohio, and necessarily waiting a week for 
a reply, then to get an answer so brief that it does 
not satisfy or fully cover my questions, is a little too 
| bad; especially, as the weather will not consent to 
| moderate till I can hear from you. [know you have 
a great deal to doin the way of correspondence, but 
so have a great many business houses who write 
longer letters. 


I really beg pardon, friend Anna,°*if I did 
not answer your questions as fully as I 
could; are you sure you do not give me cred- 
it for more wisdom than I really possess? I 
will try again, and scrape up all the energy 
I have from a multitude of other things that 
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press, and I fear, sometimes worry ms 
Now I am good natured, and ready for busi- 
ness. What is it? 

One of my leading questions remains unanswered. 
I will re-state my case. I have 3 hives of bees that 
are not sufficiently provided with food for winter. 

HOW TO FEED IN THE WINTER. 

They will not take syrup from behind a division 


board, or from the top of frames, from either pep- | 


per box or Simp. feeder. What am I to do? 

Why, bless your heart, I knew they 
wouldn’t, at this time of the year; havn’t I 
told you so often? Give ‘em candy, to be 
sure. 

Candy? Well, 1 don’t understand candy; can I 
give them enough candy at once, to last through the 
winter, or must it be ted atintervals? Ifall at once, 
then where should it be put inthe hive? and how 
much will it take to feed an ordinary single swarm? 


There! There! do you suppose I have got | 


sense enough to keep all this in my head at 
once, and not miss the leading question of 
the whole again? Let me see. You can 


make the candy as I told you how in the. 


A BC book, you can buy it of the confec- 
tioners, or you can send to me for it. 
you can give a colony enough at once, to last 
all winter, but I do not believe I would un- 


dertake to do so, because it will require so. 


large a block, that it will lie like ice over the 
cluster, and they cannot keep such a lump 
warm near as well as they could some small 


lumps or sticks, right on the frames, just | 
To make it sure, you want | 
them to come up and cluster on and among | 


over the cluster. 


the lumps or sticks. I have given colonies 
enough candy to last them all winter, by giv- 
ing them two cakes, just about the size and 
shape of ordinary building bricks, say from 
8 to 4 lb. each. Cover it well with warm 


woolens, or chaff cushions, and tuck them | 


up as snugly, to keep out the frost, as you 
would one of the children. 


I would prefer not to oven a hive during the win- 


ter, but if it is necessary to feed at intervals, how 
mucn and in what way should it be given? 


Very well, you can give them enough to 
You can | 


last until the next warm spell. 
open the hives and see to them any day 
when it is warm enough so that the snow is 
melting slightly. Put it right in the cluster 
among them, and if they have no honey, be 
very sure they don’t get entirely out. 


I shall make my candy, if I must use it, of coffee A. 


Very well; coffee A is just as good as any | 
thing else, and, as it will go farther and che | 
bees like it rather better, it may be safer for | 
ee than grape sugar, unless you put ina} 

ittle of the grape sugar to stop the tendency | 
of the candy to grain. | 

What I would like to do, is to feed, now, sufficient | 


stores to last through. } 


You can do it, if you wish, as I have told | 
you. | 


I also have the idea that, in case several frames 
were filled with candy, the bees would eat the one 
nearest to them, and then be unable to cross the 
intervening space to the next, and so starve. Am I 
right? Please let me know. ANNA L. GRAY. 

Bloomfield, Conn., Nov. 10, 1879. 


Yes; such will be liable to be the case, 
unless your colony is rey strong in bees, 
and then I should hardly like to risk more 





Yes; 


'than one frame of candy in a hive at the 
same time. If they once get well to work 
on it, it seems to furnish them heat to with- 
/stand the cold; but, in such a case, they 
consume quite an amount of stores, compar- 
ed to what bees do when they winter in their 
quiet natural way. I have rather preferred 
the tray right over the bees (mentioned in 
Oct. No.) to candy in a frame, but even 
| With this, I find that, in cool weather, they 
only consume the candy right over the clus- 
ter. It is on this account that I would, for 
cold weather, rather risk the small lumps or 
sticks right over the cluster. Trusting to 
candy alone is rather risky, especially in the 
hands of a beginner, although bees can be 
wintered on it, without any other stores. 
Cakes of maple sugar answer nicely in place 
of candy. Now, Miss Anna. if you do just 
as I say, and your bees all die, I will give 
one of mine in the spring. Havn’t I 
been reat good this time ? 











NOTES FROM ae BANNER APIARY. 


-—_—— 


THE BANNER APIARY. 


Don’t think that I’m conceited, 
Or wish to put on style; 

For names, when first repeated, 
Will often cause a smile. 


Tl tell you how ’twas christened, 
The reasons all explain; 

Please wait until you've listened, 
Before you call me vain. 


My tenement hive, noted 
For shingles and for chaff, 

O’er which a banner floated 
From a nice, painted staff, 


Had bees that robb’d the posies, 

| With flights that ne’er did lag; 

While they turned up their noses 
At hives that had no flag. 


Their neighbors saw their manners, 
And then began to shirk; 

And ’till they, too, had banners, 
Declared they would not work. 


At last, these bees were humored, 
And furnished with a flag; 


And then how soon ’twas rumored, 
That they'd begun to brag. 


These pranks the bees kept noting * 
(I wished them all to thrive), 

So banners soon were floating 
O’er almost every hive. 


And when in such a manner, 
My own bee-yard was decked, 
Its name, of course, was banner; 
What else could you expect? 


My apiary’s glowing 
With pride o'er such a name: 
T’ll work to keep it growing, 
And worthy of the same. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


CHILLED BEES REVIVING. 


@ HAVE learned a lesson this morning. I tipped 

my box hive over, and found a pint of dead 

» bees on the bottom board. I brushed them on 
the ground, and took a handful and threw them to 
the hens, but they did not touch them. I went out 
8 hours afterward, and my dead bees were coming 
to life again. The night had been very cold, but a 
nice day followed, and that is what saved the bees. 
There is not comb enough for all of them, so they 
clustered down below the combs. To-morrow I 
shall pack them in a box, with § inches of chaff 
around them, and shall feed them so that they can 
till up their empty combs. 

12 o’clock.—They still are coming to life. “Live 
and learn” is a good motto for beginners as well as 
old ones. I think that bees which are frozen in 
winter could often be saved by putting them ina 
warm room. JERRY MOFFITY. 

Oxford, Worcester Co., Mass., Oct. 26, 1879. 

I think your bees had been chilled buta 
short time, friend M. They will revive in 
the way you mention, if they are warmed up 
and fed inside of 24 or 48 hours; but if you 
let them lie more than that time, they are 
dead ‘for sure.” No one yet has succeeded 
in freezing bees up .in the fall, and thawing 
them out again in the spring, so as to save 
their stores, although it is a matter that has 
been frequently discussed in our back num- 
bers. 


PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I want some kind of a package for candied honey, 
and have been thinking atin box, 4x6 x 2,to hold 
two pounds, would be about the thing, if it would 
not cost too much. If the honey is kept in a cool 
room until wanted for use, by slightly warming the 
bottom of the box and running a knife along the 
sides, the honey would come out like s0 much maple 
sugar and would look almost as nice as comb honey. 
I have some thatI caked in section boxes, that looks 
very nice. By lining the sections with writing paper, 
the honey slips out very nicely when cold. What 
do you think of the idea? and what could you make 
the boxes for, by the hundred? I suppose the covers 
could be pressed out also. At what price can you 
furnish two quart pails with bail and cover?’ 

CHAS. OLIVER. 

Spring, Crawford Co., Pa., Oct., 187%. 

We can make the boxes you mention, by 
the hundred, for 5c. each; the 2 quart tin 
_ by the hundred, 10c. each. I have 

hought of the section box for a package of 
extracted honey, and it will be much cheap- 
er than the others, if we can get our candied 
honey so dry that it will not be sticky and 
dauby. 


A BIG REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


Would you advise water and candy so late as this, 
to incite brood rearing? Do you think I could keep 
them going slowly all winter, that is raising brood, 
or would it be better to leave them until Feb.? I 
have 21 stocks, and chaff hives for all of them. I 
am going to try to bring them all through in good 
style. I had 7 in the spring, increased to the above 
number, and took of box honey 500%. in 44x44 *sect- 
ions, and 230%. of extracted honey. It all sold like 
hot cakes. I didn’t have half enough. Extracted 
honey sells here better than comb honey. I got 10c 
per th. for extracted honey and léc a section, as the 
ran. ; W. G. SALTFORD. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1879. 


Why, you did splendidly, friend 8. Over | 
your original stocks, and | 
Doolittle will have | 


100%. each from 
trebled your number! 


to look out for hislaurels. I should be a lit- 


= 
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rearing at this time of the year, butit might 


| without it. 





Dec. 


turn out all right. I have fed the flour can- 
dy, and with it reared brood all winter long, 
but I have never given water in cold weather. 


STILL ANOTHER HINT ON INTRODUCING. 
I received the two queens you sent me, Saturday 


night. They were the first queens that ever got off 


the cars, at this place. I removed the queens from 
two hives, and placed the cages on top of the frames 
as directed, and left them there until Monday. As 
they seemed all right, I thought I would let one 
out. Robbers were flying around as thick as hail in 
a hail storm, and when the Italians came out of the 
cage, they treated them the same as they did the 
robbers, queen and all. Of course, I didn’t let them 
hurt the queen, but put her back into the cage, and 
began to wonder how I would ever get her in there. 
Finally, I thought i would try another plan. I got 
all of the Italians out of the cage but the queen, 
then took from the hive to which I wished to intro- 
duce her, ten bees that were so full of honey they 
didn’t care about stinging, and put them in the cage 
with her, and put the cage back on the frames, and 
left it there until next day, when I let them out a- 
gain. This time, they let her run down between the 
combs all right. I next tried the other queen which 
had been on the frames 60 hours, but had to treat 
her thesame. Ilooked at them to-day, and they are 
all right. 
AND A BIG REPORT FROM A CANADIAN ABC SCHOLAR. 
I had 11 colonies of bees last fall, wintered them 
all, transferred them all this spring, took 1,800. of 
clover and basswood honey from them, and increas- 
ed to 26 strong colonies. JAMES MCINTYRE. 
Lynden, Ont., Ca. Sept. 30, 1879. 


BEE CULTURE IN THE BLUE GRASS REGIONS OF KY., 
ETC. 


The honey season, proper, is quite short here, in 
the best of seasons. The great honey months are 
May and June. Natural swarming takes place, gen- 
erally, between the Ith of May and the Lith of June. 
Swarms coming after the latter date do not often 
get a living from the fields. The flow of honey is 
poe. some seasons, from white clover, &c., 
jut it does not last long enough to make the yield 
great. My best stock, in 1878, made about 90D. of 
comb (surplus) honey and gave a large swarm on 
the 18th of May, which made a surplus of about 45m. 
So you see, this colony and its increase made about 
130%. of honey in comb; but this was an exception. 
Fifty Ibs. of comb honey is a good average. My 
bees averaged but about 30%. this season. I did not 
extract. The season was too poor, I thought, for 
that. Your experience with the locust tree differs 
from mine. I believe the locust always bears honey 
here, when there are blossoms. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ENAMELED CLOTH. 

The most satisfactory cover I have ever used for 
covering frames is a piece of duck, or something 
similar, painted with ‘oxide of iron’ paint, mixed 
with linseed oil, nothing more. This is the only 
paint I know of that leaves the cloth pliable, like 
rubber goods. These covers lie so nice and flat! and 
you know how important that is. To paint them, 
they should be stretched on a smooth surface and 
filled with paint (one coat), then suffered to lie till 
the paint begins to harden. When they should be 
taken up and dried in the sun. If taken up too 
soon, the paint will run out of the goods. Try it, if 
not old, and be convinced. 

Natural swarming was nearly an entire failure 
here, this season. 1 had only 2 natural swarms. An 
abundant flow of honey did not last long enough, at 
any one time to insure natural increase. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Nov. 1,’79. G.W.DEMAREE. 


100. OF HONEY AND DIDN'T KNOW IT, &C. 


I thought that I should not rerjew CLEANINGS this 
year, as the times were so very hard, but on reading 
Our Homes for Noy., I thought that I could not do 
TI would be glad if I could get it into 
every family in our county. I have only 7 stands in 
my apiary. I was taking the top stories off yester- 
day and putting on blankets for the winter, and, to 
my astonishment, I found about 100%. of nice comb 
honey which I am selling at 20c. per ®. So I found 


“sate : . | that there was more money in the bees than I 
tle afraid to undertake feeding for brood | ; 


thought for, as they had been neglected so much. 
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I hope to give them more attention than I hitherto 
have done. But, Mr. Root, every time that I take 
honey from them, they sting me onthe hands. I 
always protect my face with a veil, then they go for 
my hands, and I thought that I should have to send 
to you for a pair of gloves. Let me know the price 
of gloves and oblige, W. C. HILL. 

Jefferson, Texas, Nov. 6, 1879. 

Thanks for your good opinion, friend H. 
But do you not need a smoker, rather than 
gloves? There must be something wrong 
somewhere, when the bees sting your hands 
as you say. 


CAN’T AFFORD TO TAKE GLEANINGS. 

I wish I could afford to take GLEANINGS this win- 
ter, but cannot. A hail storm, July 16th, destroyed 
almost all our crops, especially buckwheat. Still, 
thanks in great meusure to GLEANINGS and A BC, I 
can make a good report for a beginner. I had 17 
stocks in the spring, and have 38 now, in fine con- 
dition for winter. In the spring, 2 stocks were Ital- 
ians, all the rest blacks in box hives. Now all are 
transferred, and all but 5 Italianized. 
of section honey, and about 200 of extracted. I 
made all my own hives, frames, sections, &¢c., which 
is too much work for lazy folks. I think bee-keep- 
ers earn all the honey they get. They have to work 
ws hard as the bees for it. But then the bees are 
our pets. I am quite insensible to the effects of 
stings. Wa. H. HART. 

Poughkeepz-ic, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1879. 

Perhaps, my friends, you will say I have a 
selfish motive in what I am about to say, 
and perhaps I have, but as it is for your 
— too, as well as my own, I think I would 

vest say it. When going to school, did you 
ever notice the way in which a boy who has 
“staid out” a few days looks, when he comes 
to recite? Do you remember his vacant 
stare when a part of the lesson comes up, 
which hinges directly on the one of the pre- 
vious days? When he tries to make up by 
shrewdness, what he lacks in knowledge, it 
is sometimes pitiable to those who are post- 
ed and familiar with the ground. Now the 
journal for this winter will cost vou, friend 


II., less than 25e.; less, in fact, than 1-10 of | 


the value of the poorest one of your 88 colo- 
nies of bees, or the value of 2Ilb. of honey, 
and yet you cannot afford it. There! I beg 
 qmmarag. I shall get to scolding, if I keep on. 
hope you will take one or more of the other 
journals, if you do not take GLEANINGs. 


INTRODUCING A QUEEN BY A NOVEL METHOD. 


I received my second imported queen all right, 
and have had the opportunit 
number of eggs, deposited by her, which [had not 
expected, as the most of my queens had ceased lay- 
ing. I had quite a time getting a nucleus started 
for her with just hatching bees, as we had no very 
suitable place to keep the combs warm. I just took 
a glass jar and went to a hive that had plenty of 
young bees, and picked off young bees just hatched, 
one or two at a time as I could catch them, and put 
them in the jar. When I got about a double hand- 
ful, [ put them in a hive with a couple of combs 
without brood, turned the queen loose, and kept on 
picking young bees every now and then for two or 
three days, until I had enough to cover and keep 
warm a frame of brood, and have since been adding 
frames of brood as fast as needed, and hope to get 
them strong naowehs to be in good condition for win- 
ter. 1 commenced in the spring, with 15, and expect 
to go into the winter with about 40 good colonies. I 
have taken about 500%. of surplus besides. I made 
my increase by artificial swarming. 

Centreville, U., Oct. 1, ’79. GEO. W. LAWSON. 


Your plan is not quite new, friend L., and 
I am sorry to say it is not always successful. 
I have known young bees to attack a queen, 
when they looked as if they could not be 
more than a day old; but I have never 
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1 took 257m. | 


of seeing a limited | 


known a bee hatched in the hive with the 
new queen to attack her. We always brush 
every bee from combs of hatching brood, 
when introducing a valuable queen; still, I 
suppose your plan will succeed in the great 
majority of cases. It is a slow process, as I 
know by experience. 
ARE LARGE SWARMS ALWAYS THE MOST PROFITABLE 
TO WINTER? 

I wish to tell you of a small August swarm of bees 
that came out and lit on a small bush, was hived in 
an old fashioned hive, set on a bench and kept there 
until cold weather came, then was placed on a shelf 
in the wood-house, with probably 10lb. of honey to 
keep it all winter, and it finally made a live of it, 
and that same swarm sent out 3 very large swarms 
that summer. Does not this show a very prolific 
queen? 1 judge from this, that it is not always the 
large amount of bees which are kept over winter, 
that does the extra business. I was talking with a 
friend to-day, who had 8 swarms of bees, and lost all 
but one, and he told me that he had corked them up 
tight, and they had sweat themselves to death. The 
water had run out of the hives. I think bees should 
be kept dry and warm, and the man that fails to do 
this cun surely count some loss. Now, friend Nov- 
ice, do you keep all your bees all winter without loss 
of any kind? | am trying to find those who are 
most successful in wintering bees, and am going to 
try to imitate them. R. A. LABAR. 

*ortland, Penn., Nov. 8, 1879. 

__ Large stocks are not always the most prof- 
itable, and there are those who go so far as 
to say they would as soon have a quart of 
bees to commence with in the spring, as to 
have more; but I can by no means agree 
with them. I never saw a colony with too 
many bees in it, either in the spring or at 
any other time; but, at the same time, a 
quart of young bees in the vp might be 
of more value than a peck of old bees. The 
colony = mentioned being a second swarm, 
probably went into winter quarters with all 
young bees. I once obtained swarms from 
neighbors who were going to brimstone 
them, and filled my hives to overflowing. 
They ate a great quantity of food, and then 
(as they were all about of the same age) all 
died in the spring at pretty nearly the same 
time, and left my stocks little, if any, better 
than if they had not been given such a drove 
of boarders through the winter. Ilad I 
made them raise brood in the fall, by feed- 
ing. the case would, probably, have been 
different. You are right in regard to keep- 
ing the bees dry in the winter. 


A NEW FEATURE IN SIDE STORING; HONEY BY THE 
“JUG FULL.”’ 


A box hive man, a friend of mine, was telling me 
of a new side storing box, a2 gal. jug that he acci- 
dentally left by the side of one of his hives last sea- 
son. ‘The bees filled it with sence this season, and 
when the nights got cold in the fall, they returned 
to the hive, leaving the jug full of honey. He did 
not get any surplus, so he is like friend Hasty, he 
wants that honey. He is afraid that he cannot get 
it without breaking the favorite jug. Don't tell 
Mitchell; he will have a patent on it. 

Whitestown, Ind., Oct. 11, 1°79. S. H. LANE. 

Now those bees were very inconsiderate, 
to go and put comb honey intoa Jug any 
bees of common sense should have known 
it could not be poured out. By the way, 
friend L., was it not a small second swarm 
that took up its quarters there? I should 
hardly suppose they would go into a jug to 
store their surplus honey, unless the nose of 
| the jug were inserted in a knot hole in the 
hive (this last idea is my invention, mind 
| you), or something of the kind. 
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COVERS TO ONE AND ONE HALF STORY HIVES. 

I see on page 451, Nov. No. of GLEANINGS, that 
friend W. E. Flower complains that the cover of his 
storv ania half hive lea<xs. [am surprised at that. 
I bought one of you last winter, in the flat though, 
and put it up mvself, in a few minutes. The to 
boards both work into a groove cut in ridge piece, 
and I gave a good coat of paint (white lead, very 
thiek) inside the groove, and then drove the pieces 
in tight. This top has never leaked one drop, and, in 
fact, can’t leak when put together in the manner 
described above. 

CASE OF SECTIONS TO THE 144 STORY HIVE. 

The case of 28 sections I like. I place a broad 
frane upon each side of lower story, and watch 
them below, as well a3 above. and as fast as one sec- 
tion box is sealed over, [take it from the bees sub- 
stituting another box with fdn. starters. I believe 


that friend F. will be better pleased with them if he | 


does try them another season. I think, in future, 


that I shall use the half story, exclusively, instead | 


I believe in fdn., Italian bees, 
R. C. TAYLOR. 


of having two stories. 
dollar queens, and GLEANINGS. 


P. S.—I am fast becoming a convert of friend | 
I *“‘believe”’ in chaff paying, Os, in | 
By 8 


Townley’s. 
this climate! 

Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 10, 1879. 

One is impressed with the idea that you 
will soon get to be a believer in a good many 
things, friend T. Thanks for your kind 
words. Here 
some good ideas on covers. 


COVERS TO 1'4 STORY HIVES; STILL MORE ABOUT 
THEM. 


If you will construct the covers to your hives like | 


the sketch shown below, I think you will have no 
trouble with leaking roofs. 





iy 
1 
i 





END OF COVER. PITCH, 31N. IN LULIN. 








END PIECE FOR COVER. 


HOW TO MAKE A COVER THAT CAN’T LEAK. 


The trouble with yours is (beg pardon), you have | 
no way of fastening the side covers to the ridge | i 
' months,” and after trying them, I confess I 


board, and it is a fact that lumber cannot be so well 
seasoned that it will not draw to some extent, when 
exposed to the weather. As soon as your side covers 
draw enough to break the paint, just so soon the 
storm will commence to beat in. In this cover, a 
rabbet is cut on each lower corner of the ridge board, 
with a pitch to accommodate the sides, and wide 
enough to admit a lap of 4% of an inch. The joint 
should be painted when put together, and the sides 
permanently locked to the ridge board, by means of 
screws driven from beneath so that no portion of 
them is exposed to the weather. I have not used 
these covers long enough to give them a thorough 
test, but so far they do nicely. I have not designed 
this for publication but simply endeavor to aid in 
producing for the public, a roof proof against storm, 
and cheaper than tin. D. B. BAKER. 
Rollersville, O., Nov. 11, 1879. 
DRY FUEL FOR SMOKERS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
COLD-BLAST SMOKER BURN EVEN DAMP FUEL. 


I have ordered several Simplicity smokers for 
neighbors and friends, though I furnished the smo- 
kers at your prices to me, paying postage myself. I 
have been anxious the goods should give satisfac- 
tion. The following complaints of the cold-blast 
smoker have been made: After the fuel was partly 


consumed, what remained would shake about and 
the fire go out; the fuel back of the tube would not 
burn; the tube fills with soot, etc. Now, complaints, 
no doubt, are the result of imperfect fuel. 
the rotten wood must be entirely free from moisture 


is another friend who has | 


A} 


I find | blacks. 


| to work well. Who of us has not almost lost pa- 
tience to find, after the smoker is filled and we 
| ready for business, that our fuel has gathered damp- 
| ness by lying? A brother for whom [ ordered a 
smoker last spring, declared he would not * bother 
with that smoker another time” TI asked to be al- 
| lowed to try his smoker. Smoker and wond were 
| brought. He said the wood was “perfectly dry,” 
| and so it seemed; but experience had taught me 
| that it is best first to put wood into the oven, and 
| when I lit the smoker he fairly laughed with delight. 
Now, friend Root, some will be * careless,’ not- 
withstanding the dry wood and printed instruct ons 
that accompany each smoker. So I begun to think 
whut could be done. I took an awl, and made 2 
small holes in the tube, close to the bottom of the 
| cup, nearly opposite the draft hole. I find it obvi- 
} ates all the above-named difficulties, and works 
| splendidly, even if the wood is somewhat damp. 
The small holes keep the fire alive by blowing in a 
| little air, and yet not enough to perceptibly affect 
the cold blast. With very dry wood, the draft can 
be very nearly, if not quite, closed. All [ order 
hereafter I shall certainly fix, if not already fixed. 
uw D. WOoxTH. 
Reading Centre, Schuyler Co., N. Y., Nov. 12, 1879. 
| Many thanks, friend W. Your idea is not 
/new, and I some time ago decided I did not 
want such a hole, for direct draft; but since 
so many will not have their fuel dry, I pre- 
| sume we would best make our smokers with 
very small holes in the center tube, as you 
suggest. Our friends will have to see that 
these holes do not get clogged with soot and 
ashes. ; ~ 
One day later.—I have had a nice machine 
made to prick two small holes in all the cold 
blast tubes. The girl who puts the smokers 
_ together finished up one of these nicely, and 
brought it tome. Surely enough, it worked 
splendidly—tilled the room full of smoke, 
and made everything ‘red hot,” almost, in 
no time. But there are two serious objec- 
tions; one is, that it draws smoke back into 
the bellows, through these small holes. The 
quantity is small, it is true, but lam sure we 
do not want a particle of smoke to get into 
the bellows under any circumstances. The 
other is, that such a blast of flame blown 
right against the side of the cup solders the 
door fast. Said the girl, 
* Mr. Root, I do not see how anybody can 
ever complain about not smoke enough with 
any smoker we have sent out in the past 6 





feel the same way. With any one of them I 
can ‘‘smoke your eyes out’? when you are 10 
feet distant. However, we will prick holes 
in the blast tube, for all who want them so. 





WANTED, A SPIRIT LEVEL, PLUMB, AND COMPASS 
COMBINED, FOR FIXING UP HIVES. 


Friend Novice: -There is an implement I feel in 
need of, and perhaps some of the rest of the frater- 
nity may be like me; that is,a spirit level that will 
go into the Simplicity hive and rest on the rabbets. 
Then we can level our hives exactly, which is very 
important. Have it fixed so we can plumb our trel- 
lis posts, and have a compass set in the side so we 
can set our hives all just right. The size of it you 
can proportion according to the length. I leave it 
for your decision. 


ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS. 


My Italian queen I bought of you, the 15:h of June, 
has now enough provision for winter, and some to 
spare, and the hive is chuck full of golden bees, 
while the black swarm, which Lhived the same day I 
received the Italian queen, has not half as much 
honey, or bees either. The queen had three combs 
to eommence with, while the swarm had one comb, a 
peck of bees, and frames filled with fdn. With the 
same chances, the Italian will more than double the 
C. M. REED. 
Pocahontas, Hardeman Oo., Tenn., Oct. 16, 1879. 
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INTRODUCING A QUEEN WITH HER ESCORT BEES. 


I once wrote to you, saying that bees would some- 
times killa queen in consequences of the accompa- 
nying bees being put into the hive with her, when 
introducing (see page 1), GLEANINGS of 1878). You 
then stated that, if further experiments verified the 
fact, you would put itintothe ABC. Since then, a 
number of bee-keepers have testified to the fact, 
and, if IT am not mistaken, you are one of them. 
This summer, J got an imported queen from Da- 
dant, just as she came from Italy. I felt that it 
would be cruel to drive the poor bees out into the 
cold world without a home to g» to, so [ tried to in- 
troduce them with the queen, I lost queen, bees, and 
all. Now put it into the book. You need not mind 
about giving me credit, as [am not working for glo- 
ry. I condole myself for my losses with the thought 
that others will profit by my experience. 

Unionville, la., Nov. 12, 1879. > G. B. REPLOGLE. 


Thanks, friend R. The matter shall be 
yut into the A B C at once., and you shall 
1ave the credit too. 


GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY. 
I have made up the barrel of sugar into your new 
bee feed, and think it is the boss feed. [Lam feeding 
60 stands. Many thanks for your discovery. We 
had no honey here this fall; the weather was too 
dry, and the flowers gave but very little nectar. 
UPPER STORIES, BALDWIN'S DEVICE FOR REMOVING. 
I send you a small model of my invention, for lift- 
ing off the upper story of the Simplicity hive. 








MACHINE TO LOOSEN 


THE UPPER 
FILLED WITH HONEY. 


STORIES, WHEN 


You put the lower end of the brace in the lower 
hand hold, and the end of the lever in the upper 
hand hold, and bear down lightly, and you have it «ll 
loose; take off the upper story, turn it upside down, 
lift right up, and you have the broad frames all 
clear without any trouble. Make the lifter out of 
half-inch, hard wood. I use one made out of walnut. 
If you think it is a good thing, give it to all hee men. 
I would not do without one for one hundred dollars. 

W. M. BaLDWIN AND BROTHER. 

Mattoon, IIl., Nov. 8, 1879. 

Many thanks, friend B. I have practiced 
lifting off the upper story as you advise, but 
they are so heavy to lift, that I rather prefer 
lifting out the broad frames one by one. Be- 
sides, when we raise the upper story, if there 
are metal-cornered frames below they are 
raised up with it, or at least go up part way, 
and then come down with a crash , however, 
this may cod aye som by raising it slightly, 
and then, with a screw-driver or similar tool, 

ressing down into its place each brood 

rame that comes up. 


SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO MAKING SECTIONS BY 
FOOT-POWER SAWS. 

As it is getting near the time to prepare supplies 
for next season, I have a word to say to those hav- 
ing foot-power saws, giving my plan for making 
section-boxes. First, plane your timber on both 
sides; then rip it up into strips 1%4 x 2 inches wide; 
next, saw your strips into lengths of 44 inches (if 
that is the size you wish your section-boxes). Now 
take a board of suitable size (say 10 x 18 inches), nail 
a straight-edged strip on the side nearest you, and 
one across the left end at an exact right angle to the 
tirst strip. Prepare some glue, and have a brush 
that will cover two inches. Have your blocks and 
glue-pot in front of you, just beyond your board. 


Take a block in your left hand, dip your brush in 
the glue, and pass it Over one face of the block; now 
place it in the angle made by the strips on your 
board, edge up, end toward you, and glued side to- 
ward your right hand. Glue another and place 
against the first in the same position. Proceed with 
other pieces until you have a block as long a; will 
pass between the saw and pulley. Set it away and 
proceed as before until you have the blocks all glued 
together; in a few hours they will be ready for the 
dovetailing table. The advantages of this plan are: 
First, you save all the scraps of lumber. Second, 
there is no outlay for, nor fussing with. clamps that 
are needed for no other purpose in making hives. 
Third, sawing short stuff on a foot-power saw is not 
nearly as fatiguing; and gluing the blocks together 
obviates the necessity of having your hands so near 
the saw, and of handling so many pieces when saw- 
ing up into sections. CuHas. E, MCRAyY. 
Canon City, Colorado, Noy. 10, 1879. 


| FEEDING BEES POTATOES’, PHOTOGRAPH OF THE APIA- 
| RY, ETC. 
' I must have some seed of those spider plants. I 
| have been working with bees ever since I was old 
| enough to do any thing (though I am only 19 now), 
| and, according to your description, I have never 
seen any thing that would half way equalit. Please 
accept thanks for the picture of your apiary given 
_in Nov. number of GLEANINGS; it is worth twice the 
| price of GLEANINGS. I will take my oil paints, and 
make a chromo out of it. I have been feeding my 
bees on a candy made of potatoes, flour, and sugar; 
about one-fourth potato and flour. D> you think it 
would be likely todo them any harm? They seem 
to be doing well on it; those that have been fed 
with it are still raising brood, while the others are 
not. CHAS. E. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Green Co., Tenn., Nov. 13, ‘79. 
_. Ido not fear the flour, but, without hav- 
ing given the potatoes a trial, I should be 
/somewhat afraid they might give them the 
| dysentery. Any food that will start healthy 
| brood rearing will at least answer for warm 
_ Weather. I am glad to know that you are 
pleased with the picture of the apiary. Iam 
just this minute paying the bill to the en- 
| graver,which was $75.00, besides nearly $5.00 
more to the photographer, for the photo- 
graphs to assist the engraver. 
BADGES FOR BEE-KEEPERS, AND WIRE CLOTH FOR 
BEE VEILS. 
| Have you done anything in the way of. making 
| that queen-bee pin suggested to you by J. H. M., 
| Jan. No., page 26? In the A B C, under veils, you 
| Speak of taking steps to have acloth made of fine, 
, Wire with large meshes. Have you succeeded in 
| making such a cloth? L. HEINE. 
| Smithville South, Queens Co., N. Y., Nov. 12, 1879. 
| 





I don't believe, friend H., that many of us 
have got any money for pins just now; but 

| friend Kellogg has sent me a sample of a 
| pretty blue-ribbon badge, with a queen bee 
| on it, in bronze. Read what he says about it. 

Dear Novice:—Inclosed please find one of our 
Western Illinois Bee-keepers’ Society’s badges. I 
would have sent sooner, but I have only just receiv- 
ed GLEANINGS from home. I hope we shall see 
| something “neat and pretty’? come of it. They 
| were made by Thos. G. Newman & Son, of the A. B. 
Pa WILL M. KELLOGG. 
| Now, we will get up as pretty a badge as 
/we can, of silk, with a bronze queen, and 
| motto on it, and one of them will be sent to 
every subscriber who sends us $1.00 for 
GLEANINGS before Jan. Ist. If you want 
them for conventions, the price will be 5c. 
each, or 50 c. per dozen. 

In regard to the wire cloth for bee veils: 
we ey 9 our investigations, after receiv- 
ing the following from friend Baldridge : 

Some use a hat made of wire cloth, but that is very 
bad for the eyes. I nearly ruined my eyes by its use 
| some twenty years ago. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, LL. 
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Bees have done remarkably well here this season. 
Our honey plants begin to open about the first of 
April, and continue till the first of October. My last 
sowing of buckwheat is just nowin full bloom. I 
have used various kinds of honey plants, but none 
give as much satisfaction as buckwheat. We have, 
I might say, thousands of wild flowers that yield an 
abundance of very fine honey, but we find that they 
do better in their wild state. 


SENDING ME HIVES TO TRY. 

Iam using the Honey Creek (sweet name) patent 
bee hive (don’t get mad, brother Root), invented and 
patented by myself. I want you to use one of them 
~—just one. 
use it. 

I am glad to hear that buckwheat does so 
well in the South. I am also much obliged, 
friend H., for your offer to send me a hive; 
but as the principles embodied are most like- 
ly those I have already gone over in my ex- 


periments, your better way will be to give | 
| to 13, and given me 387%. of surplus honey In 1h. 


me a brief description of it with a simple 
sketch. Many hives have been sent me, 
covering ground I am already quite familiar 
with, and it was therefore a needless ex- 
pense to both myself and friends, when a 
pencil sketch would have answered as well. 

I send you herewith a plant from which the bees 
gather a great deal of pollen. I can’t find any one 
who knows the name of it. [tis a wild plant, buta 
very valuable one at this season of the year. 

The plant is the common golden rod, of 
the variety called Solidago Canadensis. 

FEEDING BEES SORGHUM. 

We have but very few bee-keepers in this state. 

A great many have tried bee-keeping, but failed. 
They generally knock the poor little bee in the head 
with their honey-knives. Some people are very 
much like one of my neighbors, who thinks that a 
bee can actually make honey out of almost any- 
thing. So much impressed was he with this idea, 
that he fed his bees very largely on sorghum syrup 
in the fall. He gave them all they would carry into 
their hives. They filled up every available place 
with it. The following spring they were still heavy 
with what he supposed to be fine honey manufac- 
tured from sorghum; but, “ great spoons! ’’ when he 
cut it out it was sorghum still! 
_ It seems from your remarks, that sorghum 
is a safe winter food with you. Had your 
experiment been tried here, it would not 
only have been a failure in making honey, 
but it would most likely have killed the bees 
too. 


A NEW KIND OF SORGHUM. 
A neighbor of ours has a new kind of sor- 
C= received from the government at 
Vashington, that ripens its seed perfectly in 
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I will make and send you one if you will | 


| comb started for next season. 


| fine wire to prevent sagging. 


September; and from it he has made sugar | 


that grains, without any process or machin- 


ery. Now, sugar that will grain will be safe | 


to feed bees, without any question ; and the 
amount of sugar contained in the stalks is 


so great that our friend thinks he could raise | 


twenty barrels of sugar to the acre. I guess 
this is pretty high, but as I twisted one of 


the stalks and tasted the juice, I told him I | 


thought likely it would prove the most suc- 
cessful rival to my spider flower. If you 
want a little of the seed to try, mention it 
when you are renewing your subscription, 
and we will send you some. 


I have about 60 stands of bees. 
one stand last year, 192 pounds of fine rich honey. I 


| ported mother. 
I realized from | 


find bee-keeping a very profitable and pleasant busi- | 
ness, and expect to devote my whole time to it after | 


this year. JI have kept bees for thirty years; but a 
bee, like a tlea, is hard to find out. think that I 
know something about them, and I am certain that 


DEc. 


BUCKWHEAT, AND HOW IT DOES IN GEORGIA, ETC. | there is a great deal that I do not know about them. 


My bees are as gentle as flies. My little grand-baby 
crawls on top of the hives, but never gets asting. | 
think that any one can “ gentle”’ their bees who will 
not work with them too rapidly. 
JOSEPH HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Conyers, Ga., Sept. 25, 1879. 


REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


Two years ago this fall, I decided to go into bee 
culture, and subscribed for GLEANINGS Oct. Ist, 1877. 
In the course of the fall and winter, I bought 2 col- 
onies. In the fall of 1878, I went into winter with 11 
colonies, having bought some and traded for some. 


OUTDOOR WINTERING COMPARED WITH CELLAR 
WINTERING. 


I packed 5 in straw, out doors, and put 6 in my cel- 
lar, thinking that if they died in one place, they per- 
haps would not in the other. Well, out of the 5 out- 
doors, I saved one, and of the Gin the cellar, I lost 
one. Sol came through with 6 (which was better 
than most of my neighbor bee keepers did), 4 strong 
and 2 weak ones. The 4 strong ones have increased 


sections. 

If all winters were like last, friend ©., it 
would probably pay, without question, to 
vut the bees in the cellar; but if all were 
ike the winter before, the opposite would 
be the rule. Taking our winters as they 
come, and our bee-keepers as they come, I 
think chaff hives out-doors the safest advice 
to give. 

From 2 swarms and their increase (which was 4), I 
have received 236m., and have 92 sections with nice 
The honey brought 
me $30; so IT have 6 strong colonies and in the 
place of two colonies in the spring. 

The 2 light colonies only increased to3 making 16. 
I bought 5in the summer, so I now have 21 colonies, 
14 in simplicity and7 in chaff hives. My best swarm 
gave me 78th. surplus. Two of my new ones gave 
me 68 and 65m. -My honey was nearly all clover and 
basswood, as buckwheat was a failure on account of 
drouth, aud fall flowers were killed by hard frosts 
early in September. 

SECTIONS IN TWO TIERS VERSUS ONE TIER AGAIN. 


I think, by using the broad frames and two tiers 
of sections, I have got nearly double the amount of 
honey I would have got with the 1% story hive. I 
thought, last spring, that after this season I would 
make my hives I‘, story, and make the chaff hive 44 
inches lower, and use but one tier of sections; but I 
have changed my mind. I want them just like those 
I bought of you for pattern. J. G. CLARK. 

Gobleville, Mich., Nov. 10, 1879. 

COMB FOUNDATION, WIRE STRENGTHENED. 

All that may be said against this valuable article 
cannot cause me to dispense with it; because I have 
tried it, and found it good. Last July, 1 purchased, 
of friend Root, a 3lb. box of fdn., and a spool of the 
I sewed the wire into 
the frames (the Langstroth) so that each contained 
seven upright and two diagonal wires. I then pro- 
ceeded as directed in July GLEANINGS. What do 
you suppose was the result? Why, in afew days 
after these frames of fdn. were placed in colonies of 
bees, they were transformed into frames of beauti- 
ful, strong comb, without a particle of sagging, 
which the queen had visited and filled with eggs. 
Several of my neighbor bee-keepers, seeing the re- 
sult, say that they intend to get fdn. next season. 
Not a frame has sagged to date. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

This is my first year of bee-keeping, and I like the 
business exceedingly well. I want to get a colony 
with an imported queen, and raise queens next sea- 
son. My object is to have every queen in my apiary 
(except the imported) a tested daughter of an im- 
When this shall have been accom- 
plished, if I do not have golden Italians, why, I 
would like to know why. What do you think of my 
project, friend Root? 


I think your project a good one, and I am 
very glad to know you have succeeded so 
well with the wired frames. 


1879 





MY EXPERIENCE WITH ROBBERS. 


Sept. 10th, of the present year, I had my first ex | 
perience with robbers. About half past one o'clock | 
1 walked out into the apiary, and, to my surprise, | 
bees were roaring around two hives, in great num- 
bers. I soon ascertained what they were doing, and 
proceeded to stop them. I contracted the entrances 
until they were so narrow that but one bee could 
pass at_a time; but that did not seem to do any 
good. They would rush in “whether or no.”’ Sol 
closed the entrances entirely, only leaving air holes. 
They soon left these hives after they were closed; 
but, bad as ever, attacked another one, which was | 
treated in like manner. So they continued until the 
sungwas sinking in the west. About dusk, I opened 
the hives, leaving very small entrances. The next 
morning, they were working busily on the buck- 
wheat, showing no sign of robbing. I thought that 
I had stopped them “for good.” Every thing went 
all right until about the time when they began the 
day before. Then they commenced business more 
lively than ever. The apiary was getting in an up- | 
roar fast, and I, almost a fit subject for “Blasted 
Hopes,” was running from hive to hive closing en- 
trances. The third day they commenced again; but 
each colony seemed to understand that they must | 
fight, if they wished to thrive. Every time a robber 
tried to enter, he was nabbed by two or three guards. | 
I have not been troubled with robbers since, for 
which I am thankful indeed. J. P. MOORE. 

Morgan Station, Ky., Sept. 30, 1879. 


The reason your bees did not rob in the 
fore part of the day was because the buck- 
wheat yielded enough to keep them busy. 
In the afternoon, after they had gathered all 
the buckwheat honey, they had time to take | 
up the ye | again. How much do you) 
suppose, friend M., it would be worth to 
have just bee pasturage enough, every day 
in the year when bees could fly, to keep an 
apiary of 500 colonies occupied so they would 
notrob? This is what I hope the Simpson 
and spider plant will do for our own aplary. 


SECTIONS PLACED ON THE FRAMES, ETC. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me if you find | 
that sections are much more conveniently handled | 
when in frames than when simply placed on strips | 
of wood resting on the frames’ This has been my | 
Ee. and the separators are very troublesome to | 

eep in place when introducing fresh sections and 
removing them filled. Zine is cheaper here than 
tin, so of course I use it. 


You will see by back volumes, friend E., | 
that my original plan, which I used two sea- | 
sons, was to set the sections on the frames | 
as you suggest. Like yourself, I found it an 
immense amount of labor, compared with 8 | 
sections in a frame, as we use them now. 
Are you not mistaken in saying zine is cheap- 
er than the thin tin, which is really the bet- 
ter for separators? 

AN AIR SPACE BELOW THE BEES IN WINTER. 


Having had previous experience of the very great 
benefit of an empty space below the combs, in our 
cold, damp winters, when the lower edges of combs | 
so often get moldy and rotten, | have this year ar- | 
ranged for wintering two hives on this principle: In 
one, the bees nearly fill the frames in the upper sto- 
ry—the lower story being empty, and the entrance | 
at its lower edge. In the other hive the bees (a 
smaller stock) are inclosed on five frames (Wood- 
bury) between two double-wailed winter -shield 
frames. The bees occupy the center of the hive. 
This hive will be  engyna on an empty hive. This 
great additional cubic space of air will, | anticipate 
(from my past experience), preserve the combs trom 
injury by moisture, and be in several respects an 
advantage to the bees. May I ask you to try a hive | 
or twu on this plan—that is, packed with chaff on | 
your most approved winter plan, and placed upon | 
an empty, chaff-packed lower story or empty hive? | 
In the September A. B. J., I see two or three bee- 
keepers remarked, at a convention, that they * want- 
ed better ventilation.” By my wag (the entrance | 
being at the bottom, and small), they have this with- | 
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outa draught. Upward ventilation seems so contra- 


ry to the instincts of bees, that, with sufficient bot- 
tom ventilation, I doubt if bees could not be winter- 
ed in a glass box. 

It may be that bees could be wintered in a 
shallow glass jar, if it had a large mouth and 


an open space below it; but I think it would 


be poor economy, even then; although it 
might be far better than to have the bottoms 
of the combs damp and moldy. An open 
space below the combs has been tried year 
after year by box-hive men, with tall hives 
only half full of combs. With a chaff hive, 


| well filled with bees, we have the bees clus- 


tering, during the severest weather, not only 
against the top and sides, but on the bottom 


'also, keeping it warm and dry all the time, 


and keeping every particle of frost out so 
thoroughly that nadie dead bees nor damp- 
ness are ever found in the hives at all. 
not this a.better way, friend E.? 


“THINGS NOT WELL UNDERSTOOD.” 


5S 


I want to propose to you an additional column for 


| GLEANINGS, headed, * Things Not Well Understood,” 
| or words havin 


a similar signification. It might be 
started with, ** How many pounds of honey or sugar 
are consumed in the production of a pound of wax?” 
* How best to winter bees in-doors and out?”’ The 
experience of readers requested. ‘* What is the spe- 
cific gravity of different kinds of honey?” Iam glad 
to see your report of the doings in your own apiary 
and bee garden. I consider this as one of the most 
interesting parts of GLEANINGS. 


With all my heart; but there are so many 
things not avell understood, will it not em- 
brace the whole journal almost ? 

SPRING DWINDLING ‘‘ ACROSS THE WATER.” 


I had a case of spring dwindling in 1878. The stock 
ouly recovered by being fed almost through the 
It became a strong stock by autumn. 

J. W. ELDRIDGE. 
Earlham Roads, Norwich, England, Oct. 14, 1879. 


A PLEA FOR THE GAULUP FRAME. 


Noticing in GLEANINGS a sketch of all the princi- 
pal movable frames now in use, | see you are a little 
in favor of the Langstroth, and, in your explanation 


| of their origin and the inventors, I see that you 


think the Gallup frame is not suitable to use in a 
IT have used and handled the Lang- 
stroth, Adair, and American, and have in my own 
apiary the Gallup, and will give you the Bu | of a 
two-story hive of 15 frameseach. Lextracted 198 lbs. 
of nice honey, and took from them one swarm of bees 
and 73 lbs. of comb honey, in sections from on top of 
the second story, making a total of 271 lbs. Can any 
one show a larger result from any other hive of no 
greater dimensions—each hive being 12 x 20 inside? 


| I have also taken 151 lbs., in one-lb. sections, from a 
| hive holding only 11 frames, and section-crate hold- 
| ing 27 sections. 


I write this, not to condemn other 
hives, but to show that bees will carry honey even 
two feet from the alighting-board, and in large quan- 
tities. I should like to hear from some others who 
have had as good or better results. 


B. N. BENNETT. 
Springport, Mich., Nov. 2, 1879. 


Thanks, friend B. I have no doubt but 
that good or even large reports can be fur- 
nished from any of the frames méntioned, 


but I still think the advice I gave holds good 


generally. 





QUEENS TO CALIFORNIA, STINGS, &C. 

The last queens you sent came in such good order 
that they seemed able to stand almost anything, and 
no dead bees with them. One I got nicély introduc- 
ed and she is laying well. The other, after being 
accepted for one day and night, was balled. I then 

ave her to a nucleus which also concluded, after a 

ay, to kill and throw her out of the hive, and went 
to work to raise another from some black brood I 
putin. But, to-day, having found a bee tree, we 
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brought over the bees having plenty of drones with | 
them, and put them with the nucleus, giving them | 
some larve from the Italian to raise a queen from, 
and taking tbe partly made cells away. Iam satis- | 
fied there is something in getting used to stings, for, | 
six months ago, they were very painful tome; now 
they are not much worse than an ant bite. 
Bakersfield, Cal., Oct. 17,’79. Isaac B. RUMFORD. 


THE BAR OF TIN IN THE WIRED FRAMES. 


Your postal is received; also the tin strips for tri- 
al in wired combs, which give better satisfaction 
than anything else I have tried. All six are in 
frames with fdn. built out, and no holes eaten in the 
fdn., as when I used wood strips. | put inthe tin 
with the edge out, and one edge nearly even with 
the wire, which gives perfect cells on that side: on 
the other side there will be some imperfect cells, 
and some drone cells at the sides of the tin. It will | 
be too late after this to experiment with any satis- 
faction this season. I think the strips of tin could 
be a little narrower and still have the requisite 
strength, and would give fewer imperfect cells on 
that side. C. R. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., Oct. 17, 1879 


I am glad to get so good a report from the | 
bars of tin. 








As I have made some decided | 
improvements in making the wired frames | 
since the article on page 254, July No., I will 
give the following extract from our new 
price list : 











NUL 


WIRED FRAMES OF FOUNDATION. 


These, as you will see from the cut, cannot sag, 
and the comb cannot break out, in either extremely 
hot, or extreniely cold weather. The fdn. fills the | 
frame completely, and the diagonal wires make it 
impossible for either the top or bottom bar to sag, 
even with the greatest weight of honey which a 
frame may ever contain. Besides all this, the whole 
frame is made very much lighter than any ordinary 
frame. 

The wire used is No. 30, tinned, iron wire, and 
about 8 feet are required to a trame. The place of 
the central wire, is taken by a light, stiff bar of fold- | 
edtin. To putin the wire, double it in the middle, 
and start from the bottom of the folded tin strip; 
carry both ends to the upper outside corners, one to 
each; then bring the ends of the wire each over on | 
the top bar, and down through the first hole; then | 
under the bottom bar, toward the centre, and up | 
through the top bar again; then down through the | 
bottom bar, and finish by twisting the ends together | 
at the point of starting. The diagonal wires (which | 
were first suggested by L. W. Betts, Milton, Dela- 
ware), should be drawn tight enough to make the 
bottom bar slightly crowning; when the wire is all in, 
spring in the bar of tin, and you are done. 

TO PUT IN THE FDN. 

Cut the sheets to just fill the inside of the frame, | 
warm them in the sun, or near a stove, lay them in | 
the frame on the wires, and imbed the wires by run- | 
ning over them the roller shown below. 


BR 
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ROLLER FOR PUTTING FDN. INTO WIRED FRAMES. 


No melted wax or other fastening is needed, and 
your frames of fdn. are ready to bung in the hive, | 
or to ship to customers, as you choose. Price of | 
roller, 20c ; by mail; 25c. } 


PRICES OF THE WIRED FRAMES, PER HUNDRED. | 


Frames filled with fdn. ready to hang in the | 
MM wi bcticws tl antaccciss th mdustehenscuasacte $14 00 | 
Frames without fdn., as shown in the cut.... 5 00 | 
The same in the flat, wood pierced for the 
wires, wire and tin bars included... ..... 4 00 


No. 30, tinned wire, per lb., (enough for 259 
EE TS NT Pee re ype 35 

The same, on 1 0z. spools, each, 8c, or 75¢c per 
dozen; if sent by mail, add 2c each extra. 

Bars of folded tin, per hundred............... 5) 

To show the necessity of something to 
support combs, even after they are built 
out, in the South at least, I give the follow- 
ing card, received from friend Carlin last 
June : 

My hives are in the shade of trees, with entrances 
the full width of hives,and *%% inch high. The cov- 
ers are raised 1‘, to 2 inches above the quilt. Fdn. 
of pure wax, 5 to 6 L. sheets to the pound, worited 
out in cooler weather, with no apparent sagging, is 
now filled with honey, and many hives have from 
one to three combs brokendown. They break about 
three inches below the top bar. What a success fdn. 
is, without wire, in this part of the ccuntry! Natu- 
ral combs do not break down so for me, when hives 
are shaded as mine are. The wired combs look well, 
and have not broken down. C. R. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., June 25, 1879. 


QUEEN DEAD AT THE ENTRANCE. 

I have but 3 stands of bees and I have found one 
of the queens dead at the mouth of the hive. Idon’t 
know but it is too late in the season to ship bees, 
but, if you think there is a chance of the queen's 
living to get through, I would like to have it sent. 

Sandwich, I1l., Nov. 13, 1879. G. 5S. TREAT. 

I should be glad to send you the queen, 
friend T., as we have a large number to 


spare, but I am quite certain, trom the cases 
| 1 have met of the kind, that the dead queen 
| is an old, discarded one, and that they have 
| got a nice, young one in her place. At this 


time of the year, when there is no brood, it 
may trouble you some to find her, but if the 
stock is a good one, in a normal condition, i 
am pretty sure she is there. 


OUTFIT FOR AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


I reccived A BC, in good order. It has many val- 
uable hints in it fora beginner, I believe. This is 
as far as 1 can go, for I know no more about the bee 
business than a hog does about a holiday. Now lI 
willtry to give you an idea of my outfit. 1 have 
four colonies; one in an American, oneina Lang: 
stroth, one ina Quinby, and one in a Simplicity 
hive. I gota present of one swarm inanail keg. 
This is my variety; I don’t believe I want any more 


in kegs. LEE WARNER. 
P. S.—No relation of that P. O. clerk, Warner. 
Allison, ILL, Nov. 13, 1879. 


I think. friend W., you shouid have just 
one more up in some tall tree top; you could 
then see the subject on all sides. If you 
have plenty of time, and money too, that you 
wish employed in some way, I think you 
will find your apiary a source of great satis- 
faction. Should you, on the contrary, wish 
them to pay their way, without very much 
time bestowed upon them, I would, by all 
means, transfer them next spring, during 


| fruit bloom, into one kind of hives. 





| EXPERIMENTS WITH SECTIONS IN 


DIFFERENT POSITIONS, ETC, 


(mb) EE CULTURE in this part of our state is in the 

C)) dark ages. We are among men who keep a 
oe few box hives of black bees, standing from 
year to year in the weeds, in fence-corners, or under 
fruit trees, wherever the swarm happened to light, 
who never get any honey unless by brimstone, or by 
prying off the top, cutting down to the cross sticks, 
and taking out combs which may have been used as 
brood comb for years. This disgusting stuff, in the 
comb and strained, is brought to the stores and sold 
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at any price they can get, demoralizing the honey 
market, and discouraging legitimate bee-keepers. 
I went into winter quarters last winter with 9 hives 
inrather poor condition, and came out last spring 


with 9 very weak stocks. Fruit-blossoms were a_ 
failure, except apple. White clover was a failure | 
on account of drouth. 


I have increased to 19, and 
got over 500 lbs. of honey from fall flowers, half in 
sections and half extracted. Bees commenced stor- 


ing honey about the middle of August, and contin- | 


ued until October 10th; but September was so cold 
they worked very little until the last week. 


SECTION-BOXES; SHALLOW VERSUS DEEP ONES. 


I tried a series of experiments this fall with sec- | 
tions, and find that bees build comb faster with two | 
tiers of sections ina frame than with cone, all other | 
things being equal. I use L. frames, with broad , 
frames holding 2 tiers of 44x44 sections, in the 
top. I made a few sections double length, so that 4 | 


sections just filled a frame, either placed on their 
sides making two tiers, or stood on end making one 
tier, tothe frame. These I placed on a strong hive, 
some frames being filled with small sections, others 
with luge sections placed on their sides, and one 


frame in the center with large sections stood on | 


end. When the small sections, and the large ones 


placed on the side, were filled, those standing on end | 


were only a little over half full. I tried this on sev- 
eral hives, with the same result. Now for the rea- 
son: In two tiers of sections, the bees have two 
points of suspension to one point in one tier; hence, 
a given number of bees will build 2 combs 4 inches 
long sooner than the same number of bees will build 
a comb 8 inches in length. For the same reason, I 


think a swarm of bees will build combs more rapid- | 


ly in L. frames placed as they should be in a hive 
than standing on end. On taking out the frames, 
1 found only aout as many bees at work in the sec- 
tions standing on end, as in the small sections, prov- 
ing, I think, that only a certain number of bees can 
build comb in a given space, from one point of sus- 
pension. 


HOW TO GET A SWARM OF B1ES HOME, “‘ON A 
PINCH.” 

On the 28th day of last June, I found a small 
swarm of bees hanging On a little willow by the 
roadside, in a large prairie, about seven miles from 
home. I could not leave it; so, removing the bottles 


from my medicine-chest, I hived them in it, and, as | 


the day was hot, I left an air space of about an inch, 


on one side, between the lid and chest. Taking a. 
thin fly net off my horse, I rolled 1t around the chest | 


to keep the bees from flying out, put them in the 


buggy, and brought them home without the loss of | 
As they were a second swarm, I | 


a dozen bees. 
pinched the young black queen, gave them a yellow 
stepmother, hived them in a Simplicity hive, and 
have now an excellent colony of Italians, that has 
given me considerable surplus honey. Who can 
beat it? My bees are all Italiansand hybrids. Black 


bees in this section have given very little surplus, | 


while Italians have done well. My two best hives 
have given me a little over 100 lbs. of section honey 
each. From those that swarmed I got very little. I 
had one swarm about the first of September, from 
which I have taken about 30 lbs. of section honey, 10 
lbs. of extracted honey, and they are in good condi- 
tion for winter. A. P. COULTER, M. D. 


P. 8.—Now, friend Root, I did not intend to write 
such a long article, but somehow got wound up and 


| had to run down. If you®ind anything in this fit for 
publication, use it; if not, throw it into the waste- 
basket and no offense will be taken. BR 

Marissa, IIl., Oct. 22, 1879. 

Thanks, friend C. I am always glad to 
get reports of just such practical experiments 
| as yours, and I hope you will get ** wound up 
often,” if this is the way you “run down.” 
You have, by careful experiments, demon- 
strated what I have long held, that every 
strong colony would fill two tiers of sections 
almost as quickly as one, and that a shallow 
' section, say less than 5 inches, is better 
economy than deeper ones. I have credited 
you $1.00 for the experiment. 

—_—_—_—— +00 <——___-_- 
CUSHIONS FOR WINTER. 


f! RIEND TOWNLEY told us last month 
d that loose chaff had given rather bet- 

ter results than chaff cushions. The 
reason must be, that the Indian head we 
have been using for our cushions is too close 
and tight to allow the moisture to pass up 
through the chaff, as it would if we used a 
' more porous fabric. I have before thought 
of burlap, but objected to it, because it was 
| so porous as to allow the dust from the chaff 
to be sifting out constantly. Well, after 
putting them in use I do not see that this is 
any great objection after all—especially for 
| out-door hives. Another thing, the burlap 
works up into eushions without a particle of 
waste. The figure below will show you how 
_ they are made. 





CHAFF CUSHION FOR WINTER, MADE OF 
BURLAP. 

| <Asthe burlap is just 40 inches wide, we 

have only to cut off pieces clear across, 20 
| inches wide. Two of these pieces make a 
/cushion. The way in which they are laid 
across each other and the seams sewed up 
will be readily understood from the engrav- 
ing. But little over a yard is required for a 
_ good large cushion; and, counting the bush- 
el of chaff to fill it at 5 cents, we have only 
15 cents as the cost of the materials. Allow- 
_ing 5 cents for making, and we have the cost 
only 20 cents instead of 20 cents, and we 
have a larger and better cushion than those 
_made of the Indian head. I need hardly say, 
you must not put these near the bees or they 
will eat through in time and let out your 
chaff. Put an extra sheet of burlap (or, what 
is more durable. a piece of bag-stuff or duck) 
over the frames, if you have not the mats we 
make specially for that purpose. The cush- 
ion above is just about right to fill the upper 
story of the chaff hive; but it can be pressed 
into an upper story of the ——S hives, 
if you choose to winter bees in the Simplici- 
ties. The cushion ready for the chaff will 
be 15 cents. 
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Notes and Queries. 


EXTRACTING UNSEALED HONEY IN PREPARING BEES 
FOR WINTER. 
7) EES have done very poorly inthis part of the 
mf) state, but some better north. I shali get about 
—/) one third as much as last year, with an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. Hives are well stocked with 
bees, and the brood combs are partly filled with hon- 
ey not capoved over. Should the uncapped honey be 
extracted for the good of the bees? I have my tene- 
ment hives stocked, and report in spring. 


N. A. PRUDDEN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 23, 1879. 


{In our locality, I should not extract the unsealed 
honey, for the reason that the bees, usually, con- 
sume it themselves before we have very severe 
weather. If they have a large amount of thin, wat- 
ery, unsealed stores, [ do not know but that [I would 
extract it. Will those who have practiced extract- 
ing the unsealed honey from a part of their hives, 
leaving it in another part (if any have done this), 
please tell us if it seemed to be an advantage. | 

QUEENS THAT WON’T RAISE DRONES. 

Honey crop has been light. I have gone into win- 
ter quarters with 22 colonies in fair condition. I 
have an Italian queen that would not lay drone eggs 
at all last season, and I gave her drone comb in the 
center of brood chamber. J.C. WHITEHEAD. 

West Point, Ind., Nov. 3, 1879. 

[I do not think it will be at all difficult to find plen- 
ty of queens that will not produce drones; but are 
they as prolific as queens that produce drones in the 
proper season?] 





QUERIES ABOUT CHAFF, CHAFF DIVISION BOARDS, 
AND CHAFF CUSHIONS. 


What thickness should the chaff division boards be? 

{It is not material; we make them of common 
lath which brings them about 2 inches thick.] 

What thickness is the chaff cushion? 

[Six or 8 inches; a foot will do no harm.] 

When supers or the double hive are used, would 
you recommend filling the space above with straw? 

(No; chaff cushions.} 

Which isthe best absorbent of moisture, wheat 
straw, flax straw, or cotton? 

{I prefer wheat or oat chaff for reasons I have re- 
peatedly given.] W. O. PIERCE. 

Winchester, Ind., Aug. 16, 1879. 








QUEENS BY MAIL. 

It appeared, at Chicago, that sending queens by 
mail would be a great sid to many. I go to Wash- 
ington this winter, toeffect a change if possible in 
the decision of the P. M.G. The complaint is, the 
bees sting agents, and the mails are daubed. Now, 
I wish to take a cage with candy, and so made, with 
double shield of wire gauze, as to convince the 
P.M.G. We would better put no bottle in it. 

Please send me your ideal cage for such purpose. 


A. J. COUK. 

Lansing, Mich., Nov. 5, 1879. 

[By making the soft candy described in the A BC., 
we can put up bees so as to stand a week very well, 
without water. In the cage we have sent friend 
Cook, we fastened securely, over the wire cloth, a 


piece of perforated tin, with a 1-4 inch space be- | 
tween the two. There is certainly no difficulty in| 
rotecting the mails and the officials from any possi- | 


le chance of daubs or stings, but I have sent so 
many cages to Washington,. I fear they have other 
objections to bees in the mails, besides the two 
named.] 

GRAPE VERSUS CANE SUGAR. 

If grape sugar contains Only 44 the sweetening 
power 0 
candy than cane sugar and 4 flour? 

(The sweetening power of the two sugars hardly 
decides their value for food, either for man or bees; 
for instance, corn meal has little or no sweetening 


cane sugar, is it really any cheaper for | 


power, but a pound of meal would sustain a man 
during hard labor, longer than a th. of sugar. As 
grape sugar is made from corn, is it not likely it 
would, to some extent, follow the same rule? It 
should be borne in mind, that honey is, principally, 
grape sugar. Since grape sugar has risen to about 
half the price of cane sugar, we are very much in 
need of some accurate experiments inregard to the 
cost of “boarding’’ bees, when fed on different sub- 
stances. | 
FINE FLOUR VERSUS MIDDLINGS EOR BEES. 


Is patent process tlour (ground middjings) better 
or worse than the other for bees? 

OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., [owa, Oct. 31, 1879. * 

{I do not know about tke kind of flour you men- 
tion, but | have experimented a great deal with all 
kinds of substitutes for pollen. When the bees were 
given little heaps of fine flour and middlings, they 
invariably chose the fine flour. They also preferred 
rye and oats ground together, to the wheat flour, 
andI am just taking steps to substitute this for 
wheat flour in our bee candy. ] 


. 


NUMBER OF C DLONIES TO BE PUT INTO A WINTERING 
ROOM. 

Honey is so scarce, that my bees hardly pay ex- 
penses. I was surprised at some of the advice on 
wintering; I always supposed that a dry, dark cellar 
which would keep potatoes would keep bees. Mine 
have always wintered well, and [have put in from 
three to sixteen. HANNAH W. WILLIAMS. 

Springville, Linn Co., Iowa., Oct. 30, 1879. 


(Thanks, friend Hannah, for yourcorrection. The 
A BC has been changed so as to warn against trying 
to winter a few stocks ina rvom above ground, not 
including cellars. It must have been a fit of absent 
mindedness, perhaps occasioned by my growing 
old(?), that caused me to include cellars, I do not 
know but one colony can be wintered in a dry, frost- 
proof cellar, as well as more.] 


DRONE-LAYING QUEENS. 

Do stocks having drone-layers ever destroy their 
drone brood at the end of the honey season? I have 
a stock that has been carrying out young drones, 
nearly matured, for the past week. My business 
takes me away from home during the day time, or [ 
should have examined and found out the cause. 


H. L. LANKTON, 
Wethersfield, Ct., Nov. 3, 1879. 


{I think it very likely the bees destroy such drone 
brood in the fall, for I have often wondered what be- 
came of it. The worker-bees, knowing their span of 
life would only be the shorter for keeping these use- 
less consumers, evidently destroyed them as a means 
of self-preservation. Stocks should be examined oft- 
en in order to prevent such a state of affairs from 
ever occurring. } 


GOOD REPORT FROM THE SIMPLICITY HIVE. 
I made more honey in the Simplicity hive I got 
from you last April, than with 8 others I had of a 
different pattern. It is the hive, according to my 
notion. J. W. PEARMAN. 
Nebraska City, Neb., Oct. 29, 1879. 





CHAFF HIVES; TRANSFERRING BEES EROM SIMPLICITY 
INTO THEM, IN THE WINTER, 


Should the weather keep open, would you advise 
transferring from Simplicity hives into chatf hives, 
as late as Dec.? I could make chaff hives enough to 
put the rest of my bees in by Dec., and, if we have a 
broken winter, I am afraid my cellar will be too 
damp. J.G. CLARK. 

Gableville, Van Buren Co., Mich., Nov. 10, 1879. 


[Yes, or in any other month in the winter or 
Spring, whenever a day occurs not below 40 degrees. 
| 1f it is freezing weather, you will have to be care- 
ful about bees that get out and getlost; but, as they 
will soon drop down, you can gather them up and 
put them back over the cluster, and they will revive 
| all right. With metal cornered frames, we can 
usually get the framcs into the chaff hives before 
the bees rouse up enough to get scattered; but, if 
| re have to pry each frame loose with a snap, it may 
| best not to undertake it until you have weather 
| permitting them to fly.] 
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A GOOD LONG “NOTE AND QUERY.” 


Tam going to ask you a question. (I haven't ask- 
cd many so far). 

SWARMING OUT IN THE FALL. 

What was the matter with my friend's bees? Last 
week, I looked over his bees for him (I mean those | 
which I transferred into Simplicity hives for him). | 
They were all right; at least, I thought so. They | 
had plenty of honey and bees, and good queens. 
Lust Sunday his best hive swarmed out and left 
while he wasaway from home. At the time I looked 
them over, they had a good-looking queen and plen- | 
ty of brood and eggs, and they left a fine lot of hon- 
ey and seme unhatched biood inthe hive I think | 
this question will “stick " you as it did me; andI 
do not think any man can answer it, because our 
season is so unusual. 


(That is a rather hard question to answer, friend 
W., especially if the colony was a goed strong one. | 
If a part of the bees remained, to build up another 
colony, I should call it natural swarming in Novem- | 
ber, but, if the bees all left, I sh: uld call it abseond- 
ing, such as we have had, of late. in the spring. I 
think we shall. for the present. at least, conclude it 
was on account of the queer warm fall weather, and 
that the bees imagined it was spring time, and the 
proper season for cutting up such tricks.] 

FRUIT-BLOSSOMS IN THE FALL. 

My bees were working on apple and pear bloom to- 
day. What do you think of that? his is a fact 
which makes many a man in this county draw a 
long face. ‘Ihe long faces include, too, not only 
bee-raisers, but those who raise fruit and wheat, and 
with good reason; because, if this weather con- | 
tinues, we will have no fruit. and, consequently, no | 
bloom for the bees in the early spring. 

_[I, too, have seen bees work on fruit bloom, toa 
limited extent, in the fall. I do not think it will do 
any material barm.] 


My 32 hives of bees will average 25 lbs. of sealed 
honey now — enough to last till March if it would 
only get colder; if it doesn't, I shal! have to do some | 
feeding in the spring. Mv bees cleared me $15.00 | 
this year. but they are in debt still on last year. I) 
only credit my apiary with the honey actually sold (1 | 
give more or less away for sickness). Lactually sold 
400 Ibs. of honey from 18 hives, and this has been a 
very poor year: but from what I was tuld while 
visiting the A. B. J. office, in Chicago, last month, | 
may feel quite hopeful. This is my second year in 
the business, and | am “ green’’; Lut I hope to learn | 
more. W. J. WILLARD. 

Jonesboro, Ill., Nov. 13, 1879. 








— { 


DOES IT PAY TO FEED THEM? 


Bees are all right vet. One of my neighbors has 
lost some by starvation already; he says he won't 
feed »s they did not do anything for him this last 
season. [rather guess he will lose most all before | 
spring. | fed all of my blacks as long as I c-uld on 
account of cold weather. B. F. Pratt. 

Dixon, HL, Nov. 18, 1879. 


{It might satisfy one’s feelings a little to let them 
starve, but it seems tome it will be rather slim  sat-| 
isfaction to find 1»hem dead, when the profits of the 
year come to be feoted up. It reminds me of oneof | 
our boys who bought several queens to Italianize a 
black swarm. I heard he gave the swarm »way,and 
asked him why he did not sellit to me. His reply 
was that, asthey wouldn't accept a queen, hedid not 
consider them good for anything to unybody.] 





SUBSCRIBERS CHANGING THEIR ADDRESSES. 


Please send my monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE to Millerton, Tioga Co., Pa., and oblige 


FRANK SHEFFER. 
Millerton, Pa., Oct. 24, 1879. 


(Ae right, friend S., but how in the world are we to | 
tell where you used to be? We can not afford to 

send it to two places, and, unless you give us your 
former address, how are we 10 vet it changed? Our | 
lists are all set up alphabhetically by the post-office, | 
you see. In due time comes the following, from | 
which ) on see his fo1 mer home was away Off in Iowa:] | 


| were Italians 
_ of comb honey in section-boxes, and 286 of extracted 


friend 


I wintered 10 swarms las’ winter without any loss 


‘and sold 7 of them this last spring, which left me 


only 3 colonies. Those that I kept for my own use 
From those 3 colonies, I got 149 Ibs. 


honey, making, in all, 435 Ibs., and increased to 8 
colonies. All are in good shape for winter. 
C. M. TRUNKEY. 
Vernon, Trumbull Co., O.. Nov. 15, 1879. 
I am one of your A BC scholars, and have kept 
bees 4 vears. ntil last year, | kept them in the old 
way. but was not satisfied. Last winter, [ sent for 


| the-GLeaninGs and A BC bovk, and a new field was 


opened to me. T have tested your method in part, 
and am surprised at the result. This has been a 


, good season since April; that month came very near 
| killing all of my bees. 


SEVEN COLONIES AND 100 LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE 
COLONY, IN ONE SEASON. 

One of my neighbors bought a hvbrid swarm last 
spring, paving $12. Ofor it. It increased by natural 
swarming to 7, and gave over 100 lbs. surplus. How 
was that for “ bigh-brids"’? I think I have got my 
money back that I paid for the GLEANINGS, € num- 
ber of times, in g suggestions. Ws. Hoyt. 

Ripley Mills, Somerset Co., Me., Nov. 11, 1879. 


WATERY HONEY FOR WINTER STORES. 

I findin my hives some sealed honey that has the 
appearance of having been dipped in water, and, up- 
on wmeapping it, | find it has begun to foment. Can 
you tell me the rexson and a remedy? Willit d>to 
feed with this honey? W.S. WARN. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 

[Were it up here in the North, I should fear it 
might oceasion dysentery, but in your warm climate 
with no winter, I think it can do no harm I suppos- 


| ed your bees never died down there, unless it was 


from starvation; how is it, friend W. If it seems to 
harm them, lift out the combs containing such 
stores and feed them sugar syrup or candy.] 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

I am now 72 years old, and enjoying the best of 
health. I suppose you think it is time I had my “A 
BC of Bee Culture.” H. ROWLEY. 

Brighton, Ont., Ca., Nov. 14, 1879. 





BLACK ITALIANS. 


My Italian queen that I got of you produces nice 
shivy black bees. . MARDEN. 

Manchester, Scott Co., Ill , Nov. 17, 1879. 

[Well, I declare! friend M., I have had black-look- 
ing queens that produced yellow bees, but I do not 
know that Lever saw a yellow queen that produced 
black bees. Do you mean they are all black, all 
over? If so, I want her back, and you shull have an- 
other. What is the reason yuu don't * scold” any?) 


ANOTHER QUERN WHO ALWAYS KEEPS A LAYING 
DAUGHTER WITH HER. 


Last season, a neighbor purchased a colony of 


| bees and requested me to look at them. I soon dis- 


covered two queens, the old one having her wings 
clipped. Ths spring, they were still in the hive. 
The first of May, he removed the old one, and intro- 
duced.her to a hive of blacks. In June, the, last 
part, she bad another queen helping her. He _ re- 
moved her the second time, and she now has help 
as before. If you want her, please inform me, and 


| I will send her. She will be two years old June next. 
| T cun give you all the evidence you want forthe cor- 


rectness of the above. S. H. LANE. 


Whitestown, Ind., Nov. 14, 1879. 


(Very much obliged, friend L. Since the one from 
hite died, I shall be very glad indeed for 
her, if you succeed in keeping her over until spring, 
hat Ishould wish one tbat is a daughter of an im- 
ported queen, if I were guing to rear from her large- 


| ly.) 


STILL MORE ABOUT TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 
T had not less than 3 colonies, in which two queens 
were working together for sometime. For aught I 
know, twocf them are still dual. I attribute it to 


I received your card. My old post-office address | the peculiarity of the season. J could not see that 
was Chariton, Lucas Co., lowa. RANK SHEFFER. | the Forampercl ony better than cthers. If thes 1e- 

Millerton, ‘lioga Co., Pa., Nov. 3, 1879. main in that condition until spring, | shall give them 

[Do you not see, friends, how important it is that | special attention furexperime nt. G. B. REPLUGLE. 
you mention your old address as well as the new?) Unionville, la., Nov. 21, 1879. 
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HONEY FROM COTTON BLOOM IN NOVEMBER, ETC. 


Keeping bees this year in this part of Texas has 
been an up hill business. Westbrook, the black bee 
man, with his 75 hives, did not get a pound; Dr. H. 
B. Ransom from 20 hives, Italians and hybrids, got 
40 gallons; and mine, mostly blacks, gave me only 
12 lbs., and I will be compelled to feed- in Feb. or 
March. I see to-day the Italians coming in from the 
cotton fields, heavily loaded with honey. Those 
Simplicity feeders are just nice; to try one, I niled 
it with syrup, and in three hours astrong colony 
had the thing empty, and were crawling about hunt- 
ing for more. 

[But how does your cotton happen to be in blos- 
som at this time of the year, friendC.? Is it a usual 
thing, or only a freak of our warm fall? We folks 
up here don't undeastand it.] 


ACCEPTING A QUEEN AND THEN KILLING HER. 


Something new to me:—I kept one of the last 
queens caged three days, and when I went to turn 
her loose | raised a card of hatching brood partly 
up, and let her loose on this. Just as soon as she 
got on the card of comb she went to laying, and con- 
tinued to lay until I closed the hive. At noon the 
next day, she was still laying; but, three days after, 
I found her on the alighting board dead, with a few 
bees around her. What made them do this? I 
found a queen cell started over her Cag, and if I 
only had drones I could duplicate her. I put a black 
queen in her place. B. F. CaRROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, Nov. 12, 1879. 


{You will see from another page that I have had 
some similar experience; J am inclined to think it a 
feature especially of fall introducing. The queen 
was introduced so quietly, that it almost looks as if 
they did not know, fora couple of days, that she 
was there; but when they noticed she was a stran- 
ger, they pounced upon her. } 


CHAFF PACKING FOR WINTER; A NOVEL METHOD. 

What can you furnish six chaff gums in the flat 
for? iam rather a beginner in bee culture. I at- 
tempted it some years ugo, and last fall and spring 
bought 3 stands with the view of trying it the third 
time. If I fail this time, the probability is that I 
shall finally give it over. One of my stunds swarm- 
ed the first day of July, and, fearing it would die 
through the winter, I took a large barrel and set the 
hive into it, and put chaff all around it, and took the 
board off the cup and made a feeder, and am now 
feeding hy of coffee sugar, and put rye flour, in a 
paper, close by the syrup. This warm weather, they 
seem to be doing well. They are bringing in some 
little pollen. Where do they get it now? 

BENJ. F. PAYNE. 
Bridgeport, Harrison Co., W. Va., Nov. 13, 1879. 


Everything that I have had from you this sum- 
mer hus been satisfactory. The $1. queen is doing 
very well, and breeds pure Italian bees. The smo- 
keris tip top, and the story andahalf hives are 
also satisfactory. The bees in this neighborhood did 
but very little this summer. ! have fed a June 
swarm already about 10 Ibs. of sugar, and I don’t 
think it has enough yet to keep it over winter. I 
think your A BC book is what every man ought to 
have, that wants to keep bees. 1 am an ABC 
scholgr. S. YINGS. 

Leechburg, Armstrong Co., Pa., Nov. 10, 1879. 


WINTER PASSAGES. 


How would it work to cut winter passages in fdn. 
before giving it to the bees? I did not think of it in 


time to try it this season. Bees have done but little | 


in boxes this year, but swarmed well. 
HORACE LIBBY. 
Lewiston, Maine, Nov. 18, 1879. 


(They would be almost sure to fill them up. I 
have frequently used fdn. with holes in it, but the 
bees would have the sheet all entire, when it was 
built out. If a hole is made in a finished comb, they 
are ~ as apt to leave it large enough fora bee to 
pass. 


Bees around here are strong in numbers,. but 
short of stores. Some have already starved. I have 
doubled down from 23 to 20 stocks, to fix for winter. 
I commenced in spring with 14 stocks, and have ta- 
ken 820 lbs. of honey, 100 of it comb in sections, 
which sold readily at 15sec. The extracted soid at 10c 


| in 50 Ib. lots, or 12%c at retail. Sold all at home, 
and could not supply the demand. 
W. C. HUTCHINSON. 
Acton, Marion Co., Ind., Nov. 11, 1879. 
TO BE SURE THEY OUGHT TO BE “CONTENTED.” 
I would like a Simplicity feeder for the enclosed. 
I want to see if it can not be used for giving the 
hees water before they are able to leave the hive. 
We cover the brood frames with two or three thick- 
nesses of old wool carpeting, and find it very conve- 
nient. Last spring, we put boxes of Graham flour 
| underneath, on top of the frames, and the bees used 
_itgladly. A piece of candy, a dish of water, anda 
box of flour, with the prospect of soon being able to 
fly in the air and sting somebody, ought to content 
them through the month of March. MARY SIMONSs. 
Brocton, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Nov. 17, 1879. 


DRONES AND WORKER CELLS. 


I had Italian drones hatching in one hive this 
week, from cells 5 tothe inch. Most of the others 
quit laying drone eggs last month. Last year, but 
ew drone eggs were laid in the latter part of sum- 
mer, for the reason that honey was very scarce. 
Very few black queens laid drone eggs this season, 
in worker comb. C. R. CARLIN, 

Shreveport, La., Nov. 8, 1879. 


PIOUS PEOPLE WHO DO NOT PAY THEIR 
DEBTS. 

Mr. Alley writes: 

I wish some of those pious people who read your 
paper would pay me what they owe me, I might be 
able to pay my bills more promptly. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Nov. 20, 1879. 

Now, friend Alley, just give us the names 
of those people, and they shall be published 
forthwith. Will such please take warning. 
If anybody needs showing up, it is those 
who claim to be Christians and do not live 
up to their professions. If it makes more 
of a crash than GLEANINGS can stand, down 
let it go. 


DRONES, NO ATTENTION TO BE PAID TO THEIR 
| MARKINGS. 


T have a drone with the characteristic markings on 
four of his abdominal rings; if you wish, I will send 
him on. I have refused an X for his mother (from 
an old bee-keeper who is “ up to snuff.’’) 


C. LOVER. 

Reisterstown, Md., Nov. 10, 1879. 

It is comparatively acommon thing to find 
drones with 4 yellow bands, friend L., but I 
believe general opinion has agreed that no 
dependence can be placed on the drone 
markings. Had you worker bees with 4 

| bands, they would certainly be a curiosity ; 
_but I am not sure they would be of any more 
value than the others. If we could get some 
drones that would get honey from the red 
/clover in the fall, when worker bees don’t 
get any, I would bid high for their mothers. 
_It is the honey, I am after, you see. 


| THE SAD FATE OF THE QUEEN THAT AL- 
WAYS HAD A GOOD LOOKING DAUGH- 
TER IN HER HIVE TO SPARE. 


My offer of $10.00 to friend White (see p. 
441 last month) turned out badly. The ac- 
/companying bees, of which there were a 
‘good many, were in nice order, but the 
| queen was dead without any reason so far as 
_ we could see. It was bad luck for both of 
| us, for thus goes the only queen in the world, 
| that will keep raising a young queen, right 
| by her side, in the hive. Perhaps I would 
| better say it is the only one in the world that 
| I know of. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them vut without reading. 


Gur Homes. 











In all thy ways acknowledge him and he shall di- | 
rect thy paths.—Prov. LIL. 6. 
<f HAVE mentioned before the great num- | 
A, bers of applications I have always had 

~ for something to do. After the events | 
narrated in my Jast chapter, for some reason | 
which I ean hardly explain, the number of. 
applications was, all at once, greatly increas- | 
ed. Not only that, but those who applied to 
me seemed more free to tell me of their | 
needs, and why they were so very anxious 
for something todo. <A great many offered | 
to work for 50c. a day, and I knew, if I gave 
them work, this amount would go for the 
very necessaries of life. In my anxiety to 
help those who needed help, I set one after | 
another at work, until I had over eighty, 
children and all, in my employ. As it was 
my wish, or perhaps you might say, one of 
my pet projects, to employ everybody who 
asked for employment,— good, bad, and in- | 
different, with the hope of doing them good, 
I soon had, in some respects, a motley crew | 
about me. Now, I do not want to complain, | 
for every one of these eighty were so willing | 
to do all that I asked them to do, that it) 
sometimes touched my heart to see them so 
ready and willing. 

Boys that were so much in the habit of | 
swearing that it came as naturally as to draw 
a breath, stopped right off, when [ told them | 
my wishes, and, provided I could furnish | 
them the wished for employment, nothing | 
more seemed required but to make known | 
clearly to them, my wishes in regard to mor- | 
als, ete. To keep a supervision untiringly, | 
over sO Many, was no small task, 1 can tell | 
you, let alone the spiritual work I was intent 
upon doing; and were it not for many little | 
texts like the one at the head of this, to en- 
able me to cast all my trials upon my Savior, | 
| should have become demoralized, and 
broken down in short metre. 

You see, the amount of talking that need- 
ed to be done was immense; and that I | 
night be spared the trouble of saying so. 
inany things over and over again, I did once | 
or twice call a meeting of the hands, and | 
told them of the things we needed to do. 
that we might prosper temporally as well as | 
oars § There were difficulties in the | 
way of all this, such as getting them all to- | 
them for their time, | 
ete. They were all very pleasant and good- | 
natured, and I presume would just as soon | 
be seolded an hour every day as not, if 1 did | 
it pleasantly and paid them for their time ; | 
but if these talks lasted an hour, it cost me | 
about five dollars. and 1 felt as if 1 could | 
hardly afford that either. Finally, I be-| 
thought me of my large printing-press as a | 
medium of talking to my hands (in the same 
way I talk to you, my friends), and | wrote 
the articles headed, ‘* Work and Wages,” in 
the January and February numbers. The 


cnet unless I paid 


| about it, and the more cong 
) 


proof-reader suggested that they were good 
enough to put into GLEANINGS, and so the 
were used, as you have seen, with some al- 
terations. The articles did good, of which I 
had abundant evidence ; but the good was, 
eto ——— far away, for the hands 
cnew me so well they thought I must mean 
it for some one else, I suppose. 


Well, when I thought of the needy ones 
around me who would make a good use of 


the money. contrasted with those who used 


their money to ride about on the Sabbath, 
smoking, chewing, etc., my conscience be- 
gan to suggest that the business God had 
given me was hardly being used for the fur- 
therance of his honor and glory. I have be- 
fore spoken of the obscenity and profanity 


that I found written on the out-buildings. 


Tobacco-juice and * quids ”’ greeted me more 
frequently than usual, and a tobacco store 
was just staried in our town, which my bus- 
iness seemed very likely, at least, to help 
materially in tn caning 2 The windows of 
my new buildings were broken almost daily, 
but it was as impossible to tell who did it as 
to tell who persistently detied me in the ob- 
scene writing. Boys who promised me so 


fairly to go to Sunday-school and church 
| (proposing it themselves, if I would give 
t 


1em work), had apparently forgotten all 
they earned 
the more they broke the Sabbath. I was 
told that one of my small boys said he did 
not smoke while going to school, because he 
haf no money with which to buy cigars, but 
that as soon as he went to work for me again 


/and got some more enya & he was going to 
1e 


smoke again. Several others of my young 
boys, and some who had always been to Sab- 
bath- school, took their money Saturday 
nights and bought a kind of cheap cigar 
called cigarettes, I believe, and in that way 
learned to use tobacco. One young man 
who lived a little out in the country, taught 
all the boys of a country school how to use 
tobacco, and he Limself learned how while 
working for me. <All this time were widows 
and poor girls in our town, who wanted 
work that they might get, honestly and in- 
dependently, the necessaries of life. There 
were also young men, at least a few of them, 


-who were anxious to get money to enable 


them to get an education. It was in my 
power to throw this money in whichever di- 
rection I should choose. Whom should I 
employ ? 

If I should decide to take only those who 
made a good use of their money, I should 
lose all hold upon and power over the worse 
class, which I had been rg pes Herd materi- 
ally, at least. Perhaps if I told them just 
what I wanted, they would alter their hab- 
its and ways. It would certainly be no more 
than fair that I should tell them what I de- 
sired, and give them a chance with the rest. 
By talking with them, many of them did do 
better. 

Now you must not get an idea that it was 
the boys only of my establishment who 
needed reforming in their morals. Our town, 
like many another, has a large dancing hall 
and some of our most respectable men an 
women -—I guess there isno mistake about 
this assertion, is there ?—some of our most 
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respectable people attend and encourage the | 


dancing club. Where is the fault with it, 
then? Well, it is because, in that dancing 
hall and club, there will almost always be 
found as well, quite another class; and most 
of all, because our reformed boys will, a 
great many of them, keep sober and steady 
until the next dance comes off, and then 
down, down, down, they go again, until they 
are lost hopelessly. A leading physician 
was one night | pose 4 around in the dark in 
a stairway, and when I asked him what he 
was up to, he said he was trying to make 
his drug store cellar so secure, if it were a 
possible thing, that his boy and a lot of others, 
should not get into it every night when they 
had a dance, and get on a drunken spree. 
A young lady who had once been a professor 
of religion commenced going tu dances, and 
soon ceased taking her place among the 
church people as a me::ber. While she was 
one among those who attended the dances, I 
heard her say that, the next day after every 
dance, she always felt she was a step lower 
in her own estimation, than she had been 
the day before; that never was her own 
opinion of herself so poor, as on the day 
after a dance. I know there is plenty to be 
said on the other side, but, for all that, 
through all my life, the fruit I have seen of 
dances has been uniformiy bad fruit, when 
there was any fruit at all. 

I need not enlarge on other points, such 
as billiards, card playing, etc.; sutlice it to 
say, I felt, and feel yet, that God calls en 
me tours the power he has given me of set- 
ting people at work, in such a —_ as to 
throw the money as far as possible where it 
will do most good. With these thoughts in 
view, I had the little paper that I gave you 
on page 154, of the April No., printed and 
given to the hands. At the bottom of it, I 
stated as I thought clearly, that I wished to 
know how many of my hands would aid me 
in the matter, by signing their name to the 
paper. As it did not touch the paw pro- 
portion of them at all, I confidently expected 
to get the greater part of their names. I 
had no intention of ous any body to sign 
it, unless went f would do it of their own free 
will; certainly 
them, for that is something almost unknown 
in our establishment. The papers were 
handed them Saturday night, with their 
week’s wages. 


Monday morning, I found a great part of , 


them standing idly around the time clerk’s 
office, and I had my first experience of any 
thing approaching a strike. There are two 
sides to all questions, and while it was my 
privilege to turn off all hands whose morals 
did not conform to my convictions, it was 
their privilege to stop all at once, in the 


height of the season, and leave me without. 
a single skilled hand to wield the pens, and | 


run the machinery. I was asked by aspokes- 


man, to go with them to the sample room, | 


and hear their side of the case. Of course, 
I went willingly, and of course, I withdrew 
the offensive paper, if it could be called 
withdrawing, for I had never demanded 
es ag body should sign it. 

and | felt that as God was with me, I should 


not, by threatening to expel | 


prayed earnestly over the matter, | 


certainly be guided aright in the matter. 
So I was; but, do you remember what Moses 
said, after he smote the rock for the children 
of Israel ? 

“Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water 
out of this rock?’’—-Numbers, XX. 10. 

Well, after it was all settled, and they 
were ready to go back to their work, I held 
up my Bible which I had taken in my hand, 
and said that, with God’s help, this estab- 
lishment would yet be conducted under those 
rules. My friends, it was right for me to 
think that, and to resolve in my own mind 
that, with God's help, it should be so; but 
there was no necessity for my saying it. I 
yielded to the temptation to show my pow- 
er, and my speech was a little bit of a threat. 
One who trusts God, does not always know 
exactly what he is going to do, and there is 
no particular necessity of telling long before 
hand what you are going to do: doing a 
thing quietly, at such a time, is sufficient, 
usually. Pretty soon, it was evident that 
there was dissatisfaction still. They had 
got the ‘‘ swarming fever,” and there must 
be some more swarming before they would 
settle down peaceably to work. 

‘** Mr. Root, we want you to promise you 
will never bring that paper up again.” 

I pleasantly remonstrated, and told them 
I should be yielding up my liberty in man- 
aging my business on moral principles, did 
Idoso. They would not go to work other- 
wise. I finally promised to drop the matter 
for three months, that we might all have 
time to look it over; but I had given way to 
them once, and they were determined I 
should again. I am not blaming them, for 
they were very likely doing very much as I 
should have done, had I been in their place. 
It illustrates how much we are swayed, at 
such times, by those about us. The matter 
was probably started by a few, and the rest, 
fell in with the current, and finally little 
boys followed along, and gave up their plac- 
es, When the rules and regulations did not 
touch them in any way in the world, and 
when they really did not know what they 
were leaving for, as it seemed to me. Thir- 
ty-five had signed the paper and were at 
work; but as the rest stayed around and 
talked with them, even they caught the in- 
fection. I asked them to go to work with- 
out signing the paper, and let it drop, but 
they were not satisfied. The next morning 
things bid fair to right themselves, but an- 
other incident upset it all ; ‘* All things work 
together for good to those that love the 
Lord,” the Bible says, and I prayed to be 
guided then, and trusted him, and made up 
my mind I should not yield any further, if it 
took every hand I had. Mr. Gray came up- 
stairs andl told me my hands were all leay- 
ing, even to the children. 

** Let them go,” said I. Here I was in 
danger of swinging over to the opposite ex- 
treme again — of too much independence. 
Mr. Gray felt it and replied. 

“T tell you, Mr. Root, if you do not go 
down and counteract that spirit that is get- 
crete of them, you will not have a hand 
eft. 

I went down and spoke mildly, but told 
| them that all who did not go back to their 
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places before the morrow would be treated 
as new comers, and all new comers, hereaft- 
er, must subscribe to those rules. If they 
would go back to-day, the matter should be 
dropped. They assented that [ had never 
been severe, and that I had almost never 
dismissed a hand, even for the worst behav- 
ior, yet they decided to leave, and, as they 
wended their way out of the factory, I went 


up into the deserted rooms, and prayed for | 


them as [seldom pray. I prayed that God 


would, for their own sakes, show them their | 


error and touch their hearts, since [ was 
powerless. I felt satistied and comforted, 
and, lo! while I prayed I heard footsteps on 
the stairway. I arose and looked out of the 
window, and the current had changed, and 
they were thronging back. Was I dreaming? 

“Mr. Root, if you will forgive me this 
time, I will go to work without any more 
foolishness,”’ said one of my best hands, and 
one whom I had felt pained about almost 
more than about any of the rest. 

I can not begin to tell you how I thanked 
God, and how good it seemed to have the 
busy hum of business commence again. 
Even now, when I look at them all over the 
rooms, and see the work going on, I think 
of that morning when I had not a trained 
hand left, as it seemed. Did God answer 
that prayer by a miracle? [t was a miracle 
to me, but it all came about through human 
agencies, as I will explain. 

Perhaps a half-hour before, my former 
partner came to her work, and, seeing the 
state of affairs, came to me and asked if I 
would waive those rules if the hands would 
all consent to come up-stairs to a service of 
singing, Bible-reading, and prayer, for ten 
minutes every noon. 


“* Why, I have waived the rules already ; | 


and should I mention Bible-reading and 
prayer, they would object more vehemently 
than they have yet!” 

‘They will come if I ask them 
she went off with her pencil and 


> and, as 
paper, I 


had so little faith in sucha crazy idea, that L 


absolutely forgot all about it. I could not 
see God's hand in it then, but I see it all 
now. 
the current of affairs. Low could the most 
detiant of them refuse her request ? 
such an unheard-of request! She was not 


a professor, any more than the greater part | 


of them, and the idea was fallen in with, al- 
most without exception. I had tried in vain 
to get them to come to the Bible-class Sun- 
day mornings. Of the whole eighty, I had 
seldom more than a dozen. At noon they all 
came up, from the engineer to the smallest 
boy, and there was I, through no planning 
of my own, desired to read and pray with 
them. I felt myself a child in God’s hands, 
and it seemed as if he had chosen these boys 
and girls to point out to me my path, when 
I had been trying to point out to them their 
path. 

I presume we all felt that God was leading 
us; and when some one suggested the little 
hymn below, with one accord nearly every 
one joined in. 

“Sweet hour¢f prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 

That calls me from a world of care, 


She who, above all others, had reason | 
to feel persecuted, was just the one to change | 


and | 


| And bids me at my Father's throne 
Make all wy wants and wishes known : 
In seasons of distress and grief, 

My soul has often found relief ; 

And oft escaped the tempter’s snare, 
By thy return, sweet hour of prayer!” 


Was ever anything so appropriate ? If the 
the family, gathered then and there, did not 
know what ‘ta world of care’? meant, who 
did? ‘‘In seasons of distress and grief’’, 
put in misunderstanding, and it was our case 
/exactly. ‘‘Relief?” if it was not a blessed 
relief tomore than one heart just then, I 
don’t know anything about it. 

If-[ remember rightly, I read the xxi 
Psalm, and then I tried to pray. When I 
thought of praying for them it seemed more 
as if I — to pray for myself; and when I 
had asked God to help me to be more worthy 
of the place he hid given me, and to give 
more wisdom to safely guide so ss I 
broke down and cried, and I can’t tell how 
many of the rest cried, for I dared not look 
up. The engraver came up and took my 
hand, and said he had been terribly troubled 
about the position L was taking, but he had 
got all over being troubled now, for he was 
sure I was on the right track, and he would 
stand 7 me as long as I wanted him. 

“Uncle Nat’, an old gray-headed man, 
came up and said he feared God was not 
with me before, but that he had no donbt of 
it now at all; and the rest looked as happy, 
as they wiped away their tears, as you might 
expect alarge family of brothers and sisters 
to do, after coming out of a shipwreck and 
finding every one of them was saved. It 
was ashipwreck, truly, but it was one that 
will bind us together, perhaps more securely 
than anything else that could have possibly 
happened. 

For atime, the hour of exercises was at my 
own expense; but somebody figured up that 
the ten minutes was — me adollar each 
‘day, and then without my having anything 
to do with it, the hands offered a resolution 
that each one should bear his own share of 
it,and the hands should give their time. 
This was passed, and also a resolution that 
_ the hands should all try to conform to my 
rules and regulations as far as they could, 
even if they did not sign them. Now, my 
hearers, you are just in a position to compre- 
hend the wonderful beauty and power of the 
seen text I have so often quoted of late, just 
ook! 

“IT IS NOT BY MIGHT, NOR BY 
POWER, BUT BY MY SPIRIT, SAITH 
THE LORD OF HOSTS.” 
| This was not all, either. We sometimes 
_had trouble in our singing; especially when 
, we tried unfamiliar pieces. As all wanted 
| to sing, and many felt the need of somethin 
| to sypen our tunes, and something we coal 
| rally round, as it were, a project was started 
| among the hands.to purchase an organ for 
our noonday devotions; and before I hardly 
knew it each hand was going to , ay one 
| day’s work for the organ. This idea, too, 
| Was suggested by one not a 

am correct, and one who had been rather the 
leader in the “strike”. One of the hands 
wrote to inquire about organs, and when the 
manufacturers knew something of the -cir- 
cumstances, they agreed to take more than 


rofessor, if I 
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half of the price of an instrument in advertis- | 
ing. The organ is now in use every day; 
and as the engine — at just ten minutes | 
of noon, the orgin calls all hands around it, 

myself included. Do you wonder that I 
sometimes look on as though I were but a 
passenger too, and that God was managing 
this business. Do not the events seem to 


say, 

Ary child, you have shown your zeal in | 
trying to do my will, but now I wish you to 
stand aside and let me take care of these 
boys and girls a little, and show you that 
your prayers have not been in vain.” 

Suppose [ had bees stubborn and dom- 
ineering, and imagined it was my duty to go 
ahead, since I had once started, even if I did 
smash up my business. 

Ye shall not need to fight in this battle: set your- , 
selves, stand ye still, aud see the salvation of the 
(LoRD with you, O Judah and Jerusalem: fear not, 
nor be dismayed: tomorrow go out against them: 
for the LorpD will be with you.—II Chronicles, xx. 17. 

To show you.the effect of this service on 
all of us, even the ‘strangers’ that may be 
“within our gates’’, I will mention the fol- 
lowing incident : 

When we lost so many letters by the mail 
depredations. one of the government detect- 
ives frequently called on me. He had a few 
bee hives, and, on that account, he could go 
around among the hands and take a look at 
the clerks, for the evidence pointed out that | 
the guilty one was very near Medina, if not | 
in Medina, and possible among my own 
clerks. He watched the boy who went to. 
the oftice daily with his basket, and the clerk 
who opened the letters, etc. When I suggest- 
ed that this or that one was an earnest | 
Christian, he did not seem to think that 
madea great deal of difference; and after 
we had had some talk in the matter, he final- 
ly said that he found the thieves among all 
classes, even deacons in the church had been 
known to rob the mails, and use the money 
to build meeting houses, etc. I felt sure 
such cases must a rare, but he, in his busi- 
ness, knew a great deal better than I, and 
as I pondered the matter silently, praying 
that God would give him a better view of 
Christians and Christianity, since I seemed | 
unable to do so, the engine stopped suddenly. | 
If God stopped the engine in answer to my | 
prayer I did not know it, but thought it! 
must be noon, as did the girls in their offices | 
androoms. Our conversation was in my priv- | 
ate office, and as we were not through, I at! 
first thought I would leave him there until I | 
was through with the exercises. He wasa_ 
skeptic, and would not care to come to pray- | 
ers. Do you see how hopelessly I was blund- | 





ering, and how small was my faith, when | 


God had stopped the engine just on purpose, 
to helpme? I finally did think best toask him 
to join us and gene him a book of the “Gos- 
pel Hymns”. It was 20 minutes to 12, in- 
stead of 10, and the engineer had been oblig- 
ed to stop to lace a belt, or something of that | 
kind. As the girls had commenced singing, 
it wasa little embarrassing, but I finally de- | 
cided, we would sing several pieces to fill up | 
the invrval. Even then, I could see no prov- | 
idence init, and after the service (which, | 
in my want of faith, I kept thinking must | 
have been annoying to him), I asked him to! 


go home with me to dinner. Assoon as we 


were in the open air, he commenced, to my 


surprise, making all sorts of inquiries about 
that little ‘‘meeting”’. 

_ “Why, Mr. Root, I should be a good man, 
if I could hear such hymns as those every 
day. I know those girlsare honest. Whogot 


up that ‘prayer meeting?’ ”’ 


Some how, every body persists in calling it 
a ‘‘prayer meeting”’. 

“It was one of the girls you saw, who got 
up the meeting, and it was as unexpected to 
me, as to you.” 

‘Ts she a church member ?” 

“*No.”’ 

‘**Why, how did it come ?”’ 

“IT donot know.” 

‘Does not the Bible say something, some- 
where, about the weak things of this earth 
confounding the mighty ?” 

“Yes; ‘And God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty’. I Cor, I. 27. 

‘**Mr. Root. I do believe in God, and I be- 
lieve in religion ; at least, I believe in the 
kind you have there among your boys and 
girls. Why, what a splendid thing that is 
among a lot of factory hands.” 

When the thief was caught, he was not a 
boy that belonged to the Sabbath schools, by 
any means, but I found there was a saloon 
next door to the post office, and he told me 
that there was where the greater part, or all, 
of your money and mine went to. Very 
likely that saloon keeper taught that boy 
how to drink and ont wl and it was that 


powerful craving for drink and tobacco, that 


made him rob you and me of our hard earn- 
ings. The boy is going to the penitentiary, 
but the saloon keeper goes on with his busi- 


/ness, of getting more boys ready for the 


penitentiary, and my detective friend told 
me yesterday, that our Ohio penitentiary 
was so full, they hadn’t any more room to 
yut our boys, and so this one is breathing his 
ife out in a narrow iron cage so dark, that 
he cannot even see to read the little Bible I 
gave him. My friend Fred, who is now 
bright, happy, honest, and free (thank God), 
once told me that confining a young man 
even in comfortable quarters and leaving 
him month after month with nothing to do, 
was more terrible than any human being 
could imagine, who had not tried it. 

Ye fathers and mothers, in God’s name I 
ask you, shall these saloons go on with their 
business, without one word of remonstrance 
from you and me? 

Towards the first of July, there was talk 
again among the hands, that I was going to 
turn off all that did not stop using tobacco, 
ete. I told them I had made no decision, as 


‘to what I should do, when the 3 months 


were up. But you have promised, never to 
bring the matter up again, with the old 
hands, said they. I told them I certainly 
had not. It was finally referred to the one 


| who went around with the paper to get them 


to come up to the noon day service. She in- 
sisted that I certainly did tell her I would 
throw aside the paper, forever, with the old 
hands, if they would come to the service 
every noon. 

Now I had no thought of binding myself, 
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for more than the three months, neither had 
I any thought of bringing the matter up a- 
rain, but I was galled at the idea of being 
yound hand and foot, in the matter of tobac- 
co, for all time to come. 

“What did you tell the hands when you 
invited them ?” 

“T told them you had promised never more 
to bring it up, if they would come up to the 
service.” 

“T never said so, and [ won't be bound —~”’ 
I almost said, and perhaps I did say a part 
of it, but conscience stopped me, and sug- 
gested to wait awhile, and pray over the 
matter a little. Aftera little, said I, 

‘But if [am bound, they are also bound to 
come to the service, by the conditions you 
made with them.” 

‘“T suppose they are.” 

The Spproving voice of conscience told me 
at once, I had done right. If we expect and 
want God to guide us, my friends, we must 
see to it that we are well “halter broke”. 
The noon-day prayers, you will see, stand 
over us all, as a sort of witness of the prom- 
ises we have each made, of good behavior. 


And Ged said, This is the token of the covenant | 


which I make between me and you, and every living 
creature that is with vou, for perpetual generations: 
I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. 
And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud 
over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the 
cloud:—Gen. ix. 12—lt. 


If, during the day, I am tempted to get an- | 


gry and scold, the thought of the noon 
prayers hangs over me, like the rainbow in 
the heavens; and more than once, have I 
been silenced by the thought of it. When 
one has gone astray, and needs: reprimand- 
ing, the thought comes up that I have been 
teaching them day by day, at the noon 
prayers “forgive our debts as we forgive our 
debtors”’. * 

Lest some of you get the idea that I have 
decided to use no firmness at all, I will men- 
tion that. before the old hands, I stated that 
I could not feel it right to allow any one to 
learn to use tobacco while in my employ, and, 
if I am correct, all assented to this. All new 
comers are given the paper to read over. and 
are told, they can only have places on these 
conditions. All have agreed there shall be 
no smoking on or about the premises. 
have only discharged one for breaking his 
promi, and this because he did it persistent- 

y and deliberately. Some have been sus- 
pended for a week or a month, for swearing 
and the hike, but they all seem glad to get 
back to their home again, and I am sure I 
ain always glad to welcome them back. 

A word now in regard to answers to pray- 
er: The one who first suggested the noon 
service, when questioned, said she did not 
originace the idea ; the man where she board- 
ed, who is a Christian, suggested it. Upon 
inquiry, it transpired that he did not origi- 
nate it either. He heard some one on the 
street suggest that I should put away my 
rules and call all hands together for prayers 
every noon. Of course, the idea, as he pre- 
sented it, for me to undertake, would have 
been a failure ; perhaps because I lack the 
tact and spirit to call people together in that 
way. Now, mark you:—God moved this 


1| 


| friend — perhaps he may see these lines, and, 
_if so, I want to thank him, too— God moved 
this man to give utterance to that thought. 
| As it was town talk, and I was having an- 

other “raking over the coals,” this man 
| mentioned it at the dinner table. This one 
,of the hands who had their welfare, all of 
them, at heart, thought of the suggestion 
| when she came in that morning as they were 
| allin a state of demoralization. God ordered 
| that she and I should misunderstand each 
‘other, or I would never have consented. 
| She, through God’s guidance pecans un- 
| consciously) swayed the whole of them right 
| about, as you often see a swarm of bees turn 
/suddenly and wheel back to their hives. 
| Three months after, when I had seen the 
| good of the service, I found that God had so 
| ordered events that I could not, in honor, 

even if I thought best, stop the use of tobac- 
| eco among my old hands. Was there not far 
| more wisdom in it all, than I or any other 


| Single pose: wenn & possessed ? Does 
| not God interest himself with all these little 


| trifling accidents ? Be careful how you de- 
| cide. Who was it that said, 

**But even the very hairs of your head are num- 
| bered ’?—LUKE XII. 7. 
| Now do you see how the opening text 
/ comes out ? 
| “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
| direct thy paths.’’—PRroOv. I11. 6. 

Look out that you do not make a mistake 
here. This promise, or these promises, are 
only for those who are doing the best they 
can—those who are not only hard at work, 
but hard at praying, as well. If your cause 
is one for humanity, and not a seltish one, 
and you keep praying, God will answer you, 
but you must have faith to accept the answer 
when it comes. In what I have told you, 
God gave me a great deal more than I asked 
for, but at every step, I stumbled and did 
not see his hand in it until afterward. I 
had faith enough to allow him to lead, and 
that was all. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.”— Ps. XXXVILI. 5. 

Now, as God in his infinite wisdom has 
seen fit to take this matter into his own 
hands. to him I shall pray unceasingly that 
he will, in his own good time, so order it, 
that the money sent this institution be not 
used to foster bad habits. I will look after 
the new hands that come, but into his hands 
I intrust the old employees. 

In regard to praying for money : Money 
has come to us, in answer to prayer, not only 
from across the ocean, but clear from New 
Zealand, and from other places nearly as re- 
mote. Of course, God moved the hearts of 
these friends to send it long before the pray- 
er was uttered, but for all that, it came just 
in time to meet some particular bill or want. 
Many copies of GLEANINGs have been sent 
to missionaries, I presume just on account 
of these Home Papers, and, through them, 
bee culture has been introduced and then 
orders have come. Suppose my boys should 
use this money to break the Sabbath or to 
learn to smoke, or should invest it in billiard 
halls. Would God be as likely to answer 
my prayers, as if I wanted it, and used it, in 
scattering Bibles, educating young men for 
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missionaries to foreign lands, helping wid- 
ows, and assisting those who were just on 
the eve of going to the poorhouse? Suppose 
my girls were using the money I pay them 
Saturday nights, to deck themselves in fine- 


ry for the club dances, or in dressing in| 
silks and jewelry beyond their means or sta- | 
tions in life. Would God send the money as | 


freely as he would should I talk to these 
girls and tell them this is a religious institu- 
tion, that the money came in answer to 
wrayer, and that, unless I look to it (as it 
is for God's work), it would stop coming ? 

I have no doubt at all, my friends, but that 
God will send us all the money we can take 
care of,if we will use it all in such a way that 
it will do good and not evil. You do not 
need to ask the people for it; you do not 
need to beg for customers. or to offer induce- 
ments to people to get them to trade with 
= in preference to somebody else. Be glad 

see others get a share of the business, and 
to see them thrive; help those who are your 
rivals, and then ask God to send enough 
business for you both, and he wil! do it. 
God wants laborers by the thousands ; and 
if you have not anything to do it is your own 
fault, because you have not asked him and 
then complied with his conditions. 


Praying that these words uttered in weak- | 


ness may be blessed to you all; thanking 
ou for the support and encouragement you 
1ave given me in the year past, and trusting 
in Him who, through you, will take care of 
and support GLEANINGs in the year to come, 
I bid you all adieu for this the last number 
of the year. May his blessing rest over us 
all! Let us close with the first verse and 
chorus of No. 94, Gospel Hymns. 
* Come, every soul by sin oppressed, 
There's mercy with the Lord, 
And he will surelv give vou rest 
By trusting in his word. 


Chorus — 
Only trus' him, onlv trust him, 
Only trust him now; 
He will save you. he will save you, 
He will save you now.” 


P. S.—The tobacco store, failing to pay ex- 
penses. has moved away and carried the 


vainted Indian. who had a bundle of cigars | 


in his hand, with it. Before the proprietor 
left. his boy begged hard for a situation with 
us. and promised to sign and keep all my 
rujes, as have many, many others whom I 
have been obliged, much against my will, to 
turn away, because I can not, as yet, take 
care of so many. 





— Boys’ Department. — 


fy LEASE send me a package of the Simpson and 


F spider honey plants. Your “A BC of Bee | 
— Culture’ c+me to hand, and T am very well | 


satisfied It is worth three times the money. Your 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE is “ boss.’”” May you 

ever thrive, and may your shadow never grow less! 

From a: A BC seholar of late, but a bee-keeper of 

twelve vears. N. E. COTTRELL. 
Fayette, Fulton Co., O., Nov. 12, 1879. 


I am an old man, full of “ fid-fads.” standing, 
mouth open, waiting for the spider plants. Pl ase 
excuse me forthistime. One ot your boys, father 


R»ot, only 67. You must be a very old man. Love | 


to futher and mother, and all the bovs and clerks. 
EDWARD TUNNICLIAFF. 
Kewanee, Henry Co., I11., Nov. 14, 1879. 


! > ‘ 
| Well, I declare! boys, I_ have “ put my 
| foot in it’ now, for sure. I have gone and 
put an old man among you, and got him 
right next in the class to a boy only twelve 
years old. He talks so good-naturedly and 
friendly, and_ wants the honey plants, too ; 
is it any wonder ? May God bless you both, 
my friends, and your 4! plants too! It 
does old men and boys both good to get to- 
gether sometimes, and if we are obedient 
children to the great Father who is above 
all, we shall certainly have love, charity, and 
sympathy for each other. _ 

Our bees are not doing even nothing! but we trans- 
ferred a colony in September, and iam feeding them 
on brown sugar. Do you think it is as good as the 
white? I donot know whether they have a queen 
or not; I have never looked. In fact, I have not 
seen alive queen yet, in all my experience (?) with 
bees. Unless we get a‘ foot-power saw” this win- 
ter, the bees, I think, will stand a poor chance on 
this place. I can't stand it to make hives with the 
hand-saw and plane! I made five this vear. 

D. S. BETHUNE. 

Snyder, Ashley Co., Ark., Oct. 16, 1879. 

Now, friend B., I believe I would keep on 
making hives by hand until I had a. a 
hive and seen a * live queen,” at least. May 
be you won't need a great many hives, if you 
do not_use those you have any better than 
that, Brown sugar is perfectly safe for feed- 
ing in warm weather, when bees can fly, but 
/is not safe for winter stores in cold climates. 





Here is my report: I commenced last spring, 
buying 2 swarms for $8.00, and increased to 4. [also 
caught | swarm that flew over our farm. I did not 
take anv surplus honey this year. because 3 swarms 
are young, and I put them in the story and a half 
hive, and thought if they got enough to winter on I 
would be satistied. I weighed them about 2 weeks 
| ago, and found the first swarm weighed 62 lb.; the 

swarm I caught, 53 Ib.; and the last swarm 41 Ib, 

wus going to put in chaff cushions, and found the 
combs built so crooked that [ could not get them in. 
| | have filled the % storv full of chaff, and intend to 
cover them up with straw for winter. 

WHAT TO fo WITH A QUEENLESS STOCK IN DFC, 

I believe I have got one swarm that 1s queeniess, 
but [I don't know certainly. They haven't killed 
their dr nes vet, and it looks to me as if they were 
robbing, for I have seen the bees clinch each other, 
and roll around, and there are always a great many 
bees tlying around the hive. If they are as I say, 
what would you do with them? One of your 4 BC 
schol-rs, 15 years old. Good by, Uncle. for this time. 

E. Wilson, N. Y., Nov. 13,’79. WAkkEN A. BUSH. 

In the first place, my young friend. I would 

have tried the combs while they were being 
| built, to see if they would lift out, and then, 
if they were waving too much, I would hive 
| bent them straight. As it is, I think there 
| will be less trouble in taking them out than 
/you imagine. If those heavy colpnies are 
very full of bees, it may be well enough to 
leave out the division boards, but I should 
prefer to have them in. The first day when 
it is warm enough so that the snow is thaw- 
ing, I would fix them. Smoke them to keep 
them from flying out, and then find out 
which comb is the straightest. Choose one 
outside of the cluster of bees. if you can, and 
then gently slide the others away from it. 
In the same way, see to the queenless hive, 
and if as you suspect, unite it with the oth- 
ers, saving the combs for new colonies next 
re or for table use, if you choose. if the 
1oney is nice enough. If the colony should 
be full of bees and stores. unite them and give 
them some brood in the spring, as I have ex- 
| plained before. 
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WE have to-day, Nov. 29, 4373 subscribers. é 


DURING the year ending Nov. Ist, 1879, we have sold 
2769 Simplicity hives; 863 Is story hives; 133,349 broad 
frames for sections; 45,314 brood frames; 408,978 sec- 
tions, and 10,28 lb. of fdn. The regular Simplicity 
hive seems to be most in favor, as you will see from 
the above. 


A BROTHER, in the December * Magazine,” says his 
bees will not eat grape-sugar candy. First try an 
ounce or two, my friends, as I advised, right in the 
cluster, under the cushion; if they don’t eat it, you 
have made a very small investment, and need not 
invest further. 


Ir will not pay, my friends, to order small quanti- 
ties of grape sugar. The cost of 10, ¥5, oreven 50 lb., 
by freight, will often be as much as you would have 
to pay for coffee sugar at your groceries, and I hope 
no one has got the idea, from what I have written, 
that grape sugar is worth as much as coffee sugar, 
pound fur pound, for feeding bees. !f you order 
small quantities by express, the case is still worse; 
aud I know of no way in the world by which you can 

et or send away wax, grape sugar, candy, and the 
ike, long distances, by mail or express, as they are 
often ordered, without charges amounting to as 
much as, or more than, the articles are worth. 

Dip you ever! Frank Benton is going to start 
right away for the Island of ( yprusin the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, just on purpose to raise queens to send 
If they have not got the best in 
the world there, he will go to Java, Smyrna, Dalma- 
tia (just think of it), and other places I can’t remem- 
ber, and tell us all about the bees and folks. through 
the GLEANINGS for 1880. In fact he is regularly en- 
gaged as a contributor to tell us all about his travels. 
Our old friend, D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Canada, goes 
with him, and bears all his expenses, and pays him a 
salary besides. You see, boys, “r. Benton, besides 
being a good bee-keeper, is a graduate of the Michi- 

an Agricultural Colle e, speaks French, German, 
talian, aud can talk with all these foreigners almost 
as well us with you and me (I know how he can talk, 
for he has just spent Thanksgiving with us), and 
that 1s how an education pays. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on — of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to to ere if we make a purchase without 

article. Admitti that the bookseller 

could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were mops f to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults a as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their petconaee, shall not be disappoint: 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
— all the faults so far as I can, that the 
= haser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

wing list, books that L approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price,’ ae, type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
ABC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 





POUR OG ITB, oo oce ds skca aes tonewaceans 25 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1. 00. Cloth. . 13 
Cook’s New Manual®*. .........cccccccccscenece 1 2% 
Fe: SEU TR POOP. i cikosceccesececcascenet 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**..................- 1 50 
Lane troth on the Hive and Honey Bee**+.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’ s Text Book®. .Revised, Bom altep 1 = 
aper € 
A Manual of Ree-keeping, by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 
LORE COT oo ssa v gens ncipencs Cebbes dash 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest8....... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
BROT Oh IN a da dos no's ceca dice yaee css . 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
BSE OL BOWS iis chseis cis accevasaceteceate 5 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**....................4. 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
DOR OE: MM is on copa Usaviscecncsecese 1 00 
Five Acres too —" VOuueecd bakhwedctaubeaenen 1 50 
Ta I PIs eos kno o's Sade cee ewoneusd es 1 50 
An Egg Farm toldardé* IRE EW A RG etree 50 
Book on Birds, DM ibis cke donc dapeiacvecs 3 25 
Window Gardening.....................0065 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit TRstrOotor® ... 6. cceenss 25 
How to Use The Microscope...............-..++ 5 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
COA A esa gs kn Sect ne sn seb ON asnnbic cae 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
PrROtiCel  WiGricler osc oi cc cece sacwcces 1 50 
Gardening for Profit®*..............cccccceeeees 1 50 
Strawbe COM UrISG, PUMGE . o.. cccccsscwccee 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*........... 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$. . 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, son Gre 1 50 
What I know of Farming, ree Gr ~peied 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J 10 
How to Make Oandy™. .....5. 0.5: cic ccccesses’ 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ s Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
- * words and music, peoee 30 
-“ “. re rds 35 
Treen 8 ewe my se Her GRspring” és. 1 50 
at OF Ve EER re per ee 
Manual o —aearne Plants, in paper......... 30 
Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
How To Paint, Gardmer.... 0.0.6 scccssccscesces 1 00 
“The Life of Trust’? by Geo. Muller... ....... 150 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


American Angler, Norris................0000005 
American Bird Fancier...............6 sesseoes 
Spee IN IMR ic bcaccevcss tee tveetens 

American Fruit vomnspg nee THOTRRS: ...0560c0es 
American pomology. SPONGE cots 6c eT eR ie 8s 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard..... ces 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.. 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd...... 
Burn’s Architectural sia Book 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... peer r50.. 
Bommer’s Method of Making MOO e cci'scs 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ..............-0665 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Canary Birds paper 
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Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
PIG, Hiv ki von x00 008s 
Cranberry Calbare. White. 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... .. 
Cider estan, 8 s Manual, Buist 
Cc Made Easy, Bell. 
Cotton nP anter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
ee | ere ree rr rer er 
mati! ao of Animals and Plants. . 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
ROE TORI oko So acc ccs vescecccciece sees 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................-- 
Westy Orattaare, GORUIOK 6... on cee sh ccewcvedeccness 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
EE ik koe cckdhc ved eer ansass bvcnce 
WP Fini, WAG WOOO ic icc ce tes vtccscesecscsse 
Farming For Boys 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For The South 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 
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Gardening For  ossamgd ae Ret 
Gregory On Cab = ES OF 
Gregory On Squas DOE ss accu aciwewsens 
Gregory On Ontons.. ee MUM ¢aroucuakenanns 
Guenon On gr NE Sas ih wh cada aueedeweee} 
CRUE TE, GID Bn ks oo ccclsiccesscececsesess 






Garden Vegetables, J ER 
Hedges and Evergreens, ee 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.. et 
RAS ee Pee 
PON GR RO Tia 6. sca kicncs bdedeuss oduqsne 
How Plants Grow, Gra. 
How to Get a Farm an 
How To Use The Pistol 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
h Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops er Ben ie cs See ae 
Jenny June’s Cook 
Klipparts Wheat Plant. (Be BGR, SUSE EAD eee e 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat............... ....- 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Soussbenses? ~ Friend. 
CE RN Se Ses v a ceed. vhoseca cede sh 
Dy OTT OF OO 6 ov kn vecc cccccegeeczcsccs 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
Manual of Flax Culture and Ganetastisse ewes 
Manual on — Culture of Small Fruits 
My Ten Rod ‘Farm, no ag 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.. 
New Cook Book, = Hale.. 
Pent Gil TS WOOB ii. 6... cases. 
Practical Butter Rook, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide. . 
PORCH CUITOs FON Bons vices cctcccancccccsves 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher 
PN CE Ee Oy cg vc cd cbddnr ceabonsceces 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
Practical Trout Cultare. .5.....cccsseccccs coses 
BOA OMe FI PO iin fav vies Voccecteeeseicesecees 
FRIOCOCOMCEONIE, SROBGE s,s os bp ccc nccccesccwcececs 
School and Field book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard A Story.......... 
SOU ME Ri dis 6 osc. kk v'bn Co tdicccevicse cee 
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THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in a. each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, posta 


—added. Will t apes lige) 
per year . guarantee 8 arrival 0: 
every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 
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7 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. _gea 





8 Years’ Experience "© +300 wa 


‘6 os 
in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
ae ieee ee of iia. get what they | are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W. CARY 


’ | 
“tfing Colerain, Franklin Go. Mass. aga 3 5 0 0 0 x i 
3 





RUBBER ST AMPS _ “Matchless” Burdett Organs 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


are used by Families throughout the World. 





“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


__ THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
76 ERIE, PA. 


| “SMASHED!” 


This Fine Honey will be “Smashed” and 
Spoiled unless handled carefully. This side 
up. Will you please HANDLE with CARE? 








Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu-~ 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ae 


Labels like the above, size 8x5%, to be put on 
shipping cases of honey. Price by mail, 25 cts. = 
package of 100. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Gocegia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ a Queens bred a month earlier 
thaninthe North. Low er rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. ltfd 
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nt by mail postpaid. Oo} 
Without ink and pads, \\ \ 
50c less. 

,Put your stamp on \ A SPECIALTY J &* 
every card, letter, pa- ~ - o j 
per, k, or anything $ A 
else that you may send ae 
out by mail or express . _ 
and you willsave your- No. 2. . 
self and all who do business with you ‘‘a world of Biron resing 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 


men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c., &c. Send for | 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. ' 


EE]KEEPERS! Send dc to A.J. King &Co.,| wij) pay 20c per Ib. for any quantity of nice, clean 
61 Hudson St.; New York, for a copy of their | wax, delivered at our BR. station. Lae 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., , A. I. . na, 0. 
etc. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf | So much sent in, can’t pay more for the present. 




















